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That leaning tower in Italy must lean 
toward Mussolini—else it would have 
fallen with all the rest that leaned the 
wrong way. 
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AUTO COURTESY NEEDED 


Be UNITED STATES leads the 

yorld in automobile fatalities. In 
fact, over 80 per cent of the world’s 
auto fatalitiesoccur right here in motor- 
ized America. Over 22,000 deaths in 
this country in 1926 were due to auto 
accidents, to say nothing of thousands 
who were injured, perhaps for life. 
Some experts who have gone deeply in- 
to the subject blame much of it on boot- 
leggers and bootleggers’ wares. Others 
give various excuses, only a few of 
which hold water. 

A large part of this terribly high rate 
is traceable to the lack of courtesy. on 
the road. 

The great majority of auto drivers 
forget that there issuch a word as cour- 
tesy once they are behind the wheel. 
This lack of courtesy is almost univer- 
sal. We could cite endless instances 
where accidents were caused by some 
‘driver “hogging” the road, cutting in, 
passing on a turn etc. Every auto driv- 
er should take issue with himself. 

Do you drive fairly? Give the other 
fellow a 50-50 chance for life, even if 
you do not value your own. A little 
courtesy now and then will go a long 
way toward reducing this appalling 
auto death rate. 

Be courteous! 


q 
Commander Byrd stated that aviation 
is still dangerous. We already had the 
same idea from reading casualties. 


q 
A woman speaker in California called 
on her sisters to “break the chains of 
thralldom which for centuries they 
have worn in obedience to man.” Hen- 
pecked husbands in the audience ap- 
plauded. They had to. 


q 
THESE PAINTED TIMES 


WOMAN in France characterized by | 


some cynic as “badly painted” got 
angry and brought suit against the in- 
sulter. The court considering the wom- 
en generally painted their faces and 
otherwise decorated them to enhance 
their beauty decided that a slur had 
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| been passed on the complainant touch- 


ing her good appearance, and so fined 
the offender five francs. ae 
Clearly the man was either cruel or 
careless, and we are glad he had to pay 
the 20 cents. 
q 


To buy a coupe or sedan, that’s the 
question. If we get a sedan we can take 
our friends along on a picnic; on the 
other hand, if we get a coupe we won’t 
have’to invite them. : 

@ 

HOPE FOR CHICAGO’ ~ 

E SEE a little gleam of law and 

order promise breaking over the 
dusky skyline of crime-befogged Chi- 
cago. A gentleman went to the police 
and asked for a permit to kill a man 
who had been bothering him. 

Quite an improvement! Whoever 
heard of a Chicago killer considering 
such a formality before? 


gq 
Some wise guy has suggested that the 
reason presidents hate to leave the 
White House is that they don’t know 
what to do with themselves after they 
leave. There is only one chief-justice- 
‘ship to hand out. . 


HELPING THE HIGH-UPS 
[x ENGLAND they are trying to raise 
an annuity of $12,500 a year for the 
Earl of Oxford and Asquith, and to 
make him a present of $100,000 besides. 
All because of his long and able serv- 
ices to the state. 

A specially interesting thing in this 
comnection is the fact that he is entitled 
to a pension of $10,000 a year from the 
government as a former cabinet mem- 
ber, providing he will sign a declaration 
that he is impecunious. That is more 
than a man in the United States got as 
an activecabinet member until recently. 

This is an example of how the “big 
men” are treated in England. After the 
World war, as everyone knows, the 
British government presented to each 
of the leading English generals funds 
up to some half million dollars. They 
were all made rich, independent and re- 
tired. Not because they had distinguish- 
ed themselves particularly, but because 
they had been generals. 

It has always been England’s way. 
The generals and the admirals have al- 
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—Cartoon in Ft. Wayne Journal-Gazette. 
“Ask Dad, He Knows!” 
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‘ways been well fixed after their fight- 


ing. The English have kept Up preity 
well-the idea of William the Conqu ,..,. 
who divided up the country amonz |, 
officers and let the commoners <> 
them, 

On the other hand the private s0o),\j, 
is not looked after so well—unles, 
joins the ranks of the unemployed. 
gets his $240 a year while in servi. 
compared with the cabinet mem! 
$25,000 a year, yet he is not pres. 
any big sums after the war, no )) 
how well he fights. 

Maybe it is all right across the . 
Possibly they have reasons that we do 
not know. But we prefer the Americ.) 
system of fair play for the under dog 
and goverment aid for those who joe 
it most. : 
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q 
THE OLD SWIMMIN’ HOL! 


HE old swimmin’ hole is apparent- 
“k ly doomed. One byone these fined 
gathering places of naked youngsters 
are disappearing. Thus another f2))\ous 
American institution is passing. 

This old realm of unchaHenged joy- 
hood is fast being annihilated b\ the 
rapid advancement of civilization’s 
‘modern improvements. New 
beaches, swimming pools, real estate 
developments and prohibitive laws and 
signs are doing the work. No longer in 
one’s stroll along his favorite stre:i) or 
river bank does he see living streaks of 
white leap and plunge into the water 
to hide. Today every boy must have his 
bathing suit and be taken to some well! 
known beach, Even the farm lads /ore- 
go the pleasure of the old swininin’ 
hole in some near by creek for an iuto 
trip to a crowded bathing beach. 

Everyone who has experience: it 
knows that the real essence of the old 
swimmin’ hole was the privilege of 
going bare naked. And next to naked- 
ness came the freedom to yell. The !al- 
ter should be every boy’s inalienable 
right. So should the joys of the old 
time swimmin’ hole. 

For the boys’ sake, we regrei its 
passing. 


bath ng 


ARE PARENTS SHIRKERS’ 
S OME of them certainly are. Investi- 

gation reveals the astounding [act 
that of all the children in our orphan 
asylums only five per cent are actually 
orphans. Thirty per cent of them are 
half orphans, while 65 per cent have 
both parents living! ‘ 
* Who are these parents that (her 
children should besupported by charity 
or at public expense? 


q 
A Canadian farmer caught a burglar 
in his house and kicked him to death. 
The thief got more of a kick out of !1s 
adventure than he expected. 


g 
Edith Nourse Rogers, congressw 01! 


from Massachusetts, declared in 4 
speech that “armies and navies do nol 
make war—they stop war,” and that 
war was ntade by diplomats. Now thal 
we know who makes it and what stops 
it we should like to know what is the 
thing itself—the thing that armies and 
navies do not make. 
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Era of High-Pressure Salesmanship 


ARDON me,” begins a_ house-to- 
P house canvasser, “are you doing 
everything possible to advance 
your child in the matter of education?” 
Though the question is impertinent, 
the housewife is constrained to reply in 
the affirmative. She imagines her vis- 
itor represents the local or state school 
quthorities. Yes, her child goes to pub- 
lic school. 

“No, I don’t mean that,” the caller 
interrupts. “I mean are you providing 
your child with the right books to read? 

* * The series that I am privi- 
keged to offer you * * *.” 

Thus a modern book agent opens an 
attack on the American home. If the 
housewife is not interested she is in- 
dicted for failing in her duties as a 
mother. Clever is the caller in stress- 
ing this d@reliction. And very often 
the sale is consummated on the spot. 

Another example of door-to-door sell- 
ing: 

“I am taking a musical census,” ex- 
plains a suave individual. “Does any- 
one in this house play a musical instru- 
ment?” 

Suppose that the answer is negative. 
In the mail several. days later comes 
the first of a series of letters designed 
to interest the family in a piano, pho- 
nograph ete. 

Such deception is often practiced in 
today’s jazzed selling methods. Women 
are usually the victims where senti- 
ment or vanity are concerned. 

“Don’t be logical with women,” a 
successful woman sales booster recent- 
ly advised her fraternity. “Make them 
cry, make them mad, make them jeal- 
ous, make them envious, make them 
afraid. Women don’t care for facts. 
Make them weep!” Another expert says 
that “curiosity” is the side door by 
which to gain entry to a woman’s favor. 

The success of “sob stuff” is well 
illustrated in business propaganda. 
“Mother’s Day” is a boon to the flor- 
ists and greeting card manufacturers. 
It is mainly responsible for a sixfold 
increase in greeting card sales. “Fa- 
ther’s Day,” being a later innovation, 
is just beginning to swell the haber- 
dashery business. Almost every fad 
day, in fact, is a boost for some partic- 
ular business. 

Modern selling caters to the four 
great natural cravings—the desire for 
wealth, the desire for health, the desire 
for education, the desire to be sexually 
attractive—not to mention religion. 

As a result, there has been stirred up 
an unnatural demand for practically 


everything. Some political economists. 


80 so far_as to.say that our moot pros- 
Perity is 75 per cent forced and 25 per 


cent natural. Jazzed markets have in- 
directly been invited by the growth of 
the credit system. The latter has cre- 
ated an abnormal demand for luxuries. 
The increased number of autos, for in- 
stance, has taken more people off their 





HOW IS YOUR OBSERVATION? 


Do these slogans of national adver- 
tisers mean anything to you? If you 
can answer a dozen you are better 
informed than some delegates to a re- 
cent advertising men’s convention. 


.. You just know she wears them. 
. 20 mule team. 

. That schoolgirl complexion. 
. Even for lazy people. 

After every meal. 

When it rains it pours. 

. It floats. 

. Eventually, why not now. 

. Four out of five. 

. No metal can touch you. 

. It’s toasted. 

. Next to myself I like —— 
. Time to retire. 

. It’s off because it’s out. 

. You can thank Jim Dole. 
16. 57. 
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17. Good to the last drop. 

18. Cover the earth. 

19. Have you a little fairy in your 
home? 

20. Hasn’t scratched yet. 

21. Have a —— 

22. With the meal or as a meal. 


23. Ask the man who owns one. 
24. Goes a long way to make friends. 
25. Branded with the devil but fit for 
the gods. 
(Answers on next page.) 











feet, literally and otherwise. The re- 
sult is an annual decrease of 28,000,000 
pairs of shoes sold. 

The spirit of the times is exemplified 
in a conversation overheard recently 
between a man and wife. 

“You look so shabby, John,” his help- 
meet remarked. “You will have to get 
a new suit.” 

“No,” replied John, “Id rather have 
a better car than better clothes.” 

People have undoubtedly utilized 
credit to buy more than they can afford. 
This may explain some of the nation’s 
moot prosperity. However, whenever 
sales are forced—as they surely are un- 
der the credit system—there is bound 
to come a tightening up. This, it seems, 
is just now becoming apparent. Mean- 
while business boosters are doing their 
utmost to keep up the artificial market. 
Many of their ideas are novel. 

That is why we have so many oper- 
atic, senatorial and other celebrities at- 
tributing their speaking voices to a cer- 
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tain brand of cigarettes. That is why 
a certain furnace manufacturer in- 
structs its salesmen to never mention 
hot air, but to stress “warm, moist air”; 
never to say cold air pipes, but to men- 
tion “recirculating fresh air ducts.” It 
is the cause of house-to-house canvass- 
ing showing a 20 per cent gain. It is 
one reason why national advertisers 
have stopped cutting each other’s 
throats and are clubbing together to 
boost their products without mention- 
ing price or individual names. Another 
reason is that advertising is now so 
costly that co-operation is necessary. 

Stuart Chase, formerly of the Federal 
Trade Commission, and F. L. Sclink, 
late of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, relate in their joint book, “Your 
Money’s Worth” (The MacMillan Co.) 
that there is an organization called Fa- 
mous Names, Inc., which supplies’ most 
of those testimonials of celebrities 
which appear in certain ads. It would 
appear from the following letter that 
the person so advertised does not per- 
sonally use the product but sells his or 
her name: 


For those of your organization who re- 
quire testimonial or special posing of mov- 
ing picture players, operatic or theatrical 
stars, famous athletes, society people and 
other famous personalities * * * the 
fee for’ exclusive use of a star is between 
$150 and $2500.” 

Which reminds us that we have seen 
a certain beauty preparation indorsed 
by Queen Marie of Rumania, Queen Vic- 
toria of Spain, Princess Eugene Murat 
and our own Mrs. Nicholas Longworth, 
Miss Anne Morgan, Mrs. William K. Van- 
derbilt and others. 

When Queen Marie paid her formal 
visit to this country one of her agents 
sent out a circular letter to American 
advertisers to the effect that her ma- 
jesty would “be glad to consider arrang- 
ing for indorsements of commodities or 
products of national reputation.” 

Only recentlyit was discovered that the 
most humble articles are aids to health. 
The list includes salt, yeast and chew- 
ing gum. 
etiquette to chew gum, the public is now 
informed that many celebrities use it. 
Consumption of the staff of life has fall- 
en off because of the claim that whole 
wheat is more beneficial: than white 
flour. The average person would be a 
physical wreck if he obeyed the injunc- 
tion of business propagandists to “eat 
more” milk, ham, butter, cheese, raisins, 
prunes, pickles, peanuts etc. 

Thousand dollar language is used to 
boost large and small articles. “Best” 
and “greatest” don’t mean much any 
more. The firm which picked “halito- 


Instead of it being a breach of- 














OBSERVATION TEST ANSWERS 


Slogans listed on page 3 are asso- 
ciated with the following advertis- 
ers: 1. McCallum silk hosiery; 2. 
Borax; 3. Palmolive soap; 4. Listerine 
toothpaste; 5. Wrigley’s gum; 6. 
Morton’s salt; 7. Ivory soap; 8. Gold 
Medal flour; 9. Forhan’s toothpaste; -]- 
10.. Paris garters; 11. Lucky Strike 
cigarettes; 12. B. V. D.’s; 13. Fisk 
tires; 14. Zip depilatory; 15. Hawaii- 
an pineapple; 16. Heinz products; 17. 
Maxwell House coffee; 18. Williams 
paints; 19. Fairy soap; 20. Bon Ami 
cleanser; 21. Camel cigarettes; 22. 
Campbell’s soups; 23. Packard auto; 
24. General tire; 25. Underwood dev- 
iled ham. 











sis” out of the dictionary made a for- 
tune. Modern trade names are very 
snappy with their “ol” and “um” ap- 
pendages. 

Today everything must be pretty, 
from autos to carpet sweepers. It is 
claimed that 15 per cent more added 
to the cost of the average car would 
mean a better motor and increased life 
for the car. But people must have gloss 
and novelties, even though the latter 
may actually interfere with the car’s 
performance. 

The boarding-house prune is now 
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dipped in glucose to make it shine. 
Bottles now appear in a variety of odd 
shapes. Fountain pens~are made in 
rainbow colors. All this adds to the 
cost and is another argument for stand- 
ardization. 

There was a time when women con- 
sidered loud colors distasteful. Now 
they wear the gaudiest hues, and these 
colors are reflected in everything else 
sold them. 


The love of children and grown-ups 
alike to unwrap things is responsible 
for the covered package craze. Col- 
lars, soap ete. sell better wrapped 
than unwrapped, The California wal- 
nut growers were having hard sledding 
until they developed an ingenious ma- 
chine which. stamps their mark on the 
nut. 

One effect of the selling campaign 
shows that the “hick” town has passed. 
Good roads and radio brought this 
about. Today rural folk hear of fash- 
ions, labor-saving devices and other 
novelties just as soon as their city cous- 
ins. A good example of the rural 
metamorphosis is to compare the cur- 
rent Sears Roebuck catalog with a pre- 
war one. 

No wonder the Standard Oil Co. is 
giving away free lamps to the Orientals 
in the hope of stimulating a new mar- 
ket for its surplus kerosene! 








Responsibility for Farm Relief 








HE governors’ conference at 
Mackinac Island was another in- 
dication that agricultural relief 
will continue to be “the” big issue. A 
Republican governor in the East (Brew- 
ster.of Maine) joined two Mid-Western 
G. O. P. state executives (McMullen of 
Nebraska and Hammill of Iowa) in de- 
manding succor for the farmer. Mc- 
Mullen and Hammill were emphatic in 
declaring President Coolidge to be no 
friend of the farmer. 


“The time calls for men with the vi- 
sion of a Roosevelt or a Wallace,” as- 
serted Iowa’s governor, adding: “There 
is not the slightest doubt in my mind 
that men will be found and chosen 
capable and willing to grapple with the 
situation.” 

“Farmers do not ask for legislative 
consideration that has not already been 
given other industrial units,” declared 
the Nebraska executive in urging the 
farmer to demand “what is rightfully 
his.” 

But the farmer does not want a sub- 
sidy—no matter what the form—as 
much as he needs relief from excessive 
taxes, if letters received by the Path- 
finder are.any criterion. A majority of 
our dirt-farmer readers are unanimous 
in blaming their plight on increased 
local and state taxes. This is in har- 
mony with the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board’s report that the farm is 
paying out one-third of its net profit 
in taxes. 

The farmer complains that his taxes 
are higher than the city man’s, his earns 


ings are less and that his dollar cannot 
buy as much as a laborer’s. Only about 
15 farmers in a thousand pay federal 
income tax, so it is apparent that most 
of their taxes go for local and state pur- 
poses. Some letters condemn “orgy” 
and “waste” in spending money for 
new roads, schools and other improve- 
ment. But whatever the cause, practi- 
cally all are agreed that their rates of 
assessment are abnormally high. 

When compared to the pre-war situ- 
ation the farmers’ tax burden does ap- 
pear to be depressing. Many farmers 
cannot even meet their taxes. State and 
local governments assess general prop- 
erty on the basis of capital value and 
not on what the farmer earns. Also 
there is a tendency to undertake expen- 
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sive local improvement at the ex); 
of the general property tax. Thus 
have a condition in some localij;, 
where 80 per cent and even, more 
the farmers’ taxes go for county 
provements. 

Of course it is necessary and 
that public service keep pace wit!) 
march of progress but the cost o! 
improvement should be equally di; 
uted. Farm taxes cannot be shift. 
the consumer of agricultural prod 
as in the case of manufactured prod 
because the farmer has not the s 
fixing prices that the manufacture: 


If excessive taxation is a big f. 
in the agricultural situation, it wou! 
seem that local and state governn 
could themselves afford conside: 
relief to the farmer instead of pa s 
the buck by trying to make the fede+a! 
government assume the whole bu: 


Those Coolidge Poses 


Few people who have seen pictures 
of President Coolidge in his varied 
Black Hills costumes can doubt th: 
is a candidate for re-election, even 
though he says he “chooses” not to. 1 
them his donning of cowboy’s regalia 
and miner’s togs is just as significant as 
if he had started the promiscuous kiss- 
ing of children. Only a small Repuit)ii- 
can minority claim that such posing is 
demanded by the public. 


Mr. Coolidge’s cowboy and mine: 
reers were both brief. The combi 
tion of chaps and spurs almost upsct 
the executive dignity. And the presi- 
dent had no luck “panning” gold until 
he let Mrs. Coolidge do the work. She 
was rewarded by finding a few flakes 
The president has further been unusu:!- 
ly obliging to the camera men. © 
he took off his coat to pose in the act 
of pushing a wagon up a hill when the 
horses presumably quit. He now per- 
mits himself to be snapped in the ac! of 
fishing, though he reserves the righ! of 
censorship when his line becomes s1:¢- 
ged, 

Yet it was not so long ago that 
newspaperman who dared snap 1 
was chased about the state game 
serve by Secret Service men and iis 
plates confiscated. F Mr. Coolidge did nol 
seem as much “worried about Isai:!’s 
warning—“The fishers also shall mourn, 
and all they that cast angle into the 
brooks shall lament”—as he was abou! 
being seen fishing in hip boots and 4 
natty business suit. 





Even close frienis 
admit in this year’s roles Mr. Cooli(ze 
has won more laughs than during |).:! 
memorable Vermont vacation when /¢ 
donned farmer’s garb to hold up :1 
agricultural implement in a “Whal’s 
wrong-here?” attitude. 

But for that matter, the chief execu- 
tive is always open te criticism. | 
cause Mr. Coolidge attended a rodeo lie 
was called “unhumane”; if he had 
mained away he would have been :¢- 
cused of “high-hatting” the West. |! 
Mr. Coolidge gave out lengthy interviews 
he would be assailed. “I am here |0 
listen,” is his answer to inquisitive pco- 
ple. Even so, he is pilloried for |1\s 
silence, Thus Mr, Coolidge, of all mc» 
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Cowboy Cal, Sans Horse 


realizes how futile it is to try to please 
all of the people not all of the time but 
any of the time. 

However, “Leading Eagle” (that’s the 
Sioux name fastened on our chief execu- 
tive) seems to have emerged victorious 
in the late fishing dispute. The South 
Dakota branch of the Izaak Walton 
League not only O.K.’s his use of worms 
to cateh trout but has made him honor- 
ary president. 





Americans as Aliens 


Madam: It is my duty to inform you 
that the Secretary of Labor, Washington, 
D. C., has denied your application for an 
extension to your temporary admission to 
the United States. It will therefore be 
necessary for you to leave this country 
*~“* *. Hoping you have enjoyed your 
visit to our country. (signed) Roy M. Day, 
Commissioner of Immigration. 

This is the letter that Mrs. Peggy H. 
Kinley of Bennington, Kans., received 
despite the fact that she is a native- 
born American. It illustrates one of 
the oddities in our immigration laws. 
All because Mrs. Kinley married a Brit- 
ish army officer in 1922, just prior to the 
passage of the néw act which does not 
deprive an American woman of her 
American citizenship by reason of mar- 
rying an alien. Constance Talmadge 
who married an Englishman later in the 
same year may retain all her privileges 
as an American citizen. 

Mrs. Kinley is of the fourth genera- 
tion of a family of pioneers which 
blazed a trail of civilization in the West 
reclaiming farms from the wilderness 
and opening schools. A newspaper 
woman, she was the only accredited 
correspondent of her sex with the 
American troops in Siberia, and was 
personally commended by Generals 
Pershing and March, 

The Supreme Court has been called 
on to decide an equally odd question 
respecting American citizenship: Have 
indians the right to cross the Canadian 
border at will? 

The problem is raised by a new 
immigration rule requiring some of 
these original Americans who.now re- 
side in Canada to.enter the United 
States as aliens under the quota as- 
signed Great Britain, 
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Why South is 


HILE the melody of Dixie, so 
VV dear to the Southland, floated 

from a banjo, a memorial 
tablet was dedicated at Fletcher, N. C., 
to Daniel Decatur Emmett who wrote 
the words of that martial song. 

The American Legion recently erected 
a monument over his grave at Mt. Ver- 
non, Ohio. It béars the following in- 
scription: “Daniel Decatur Emmett, 
1815-1904, whose song ‘Dixie Land’ in- 
spired the courage and devotion of the 
Southern people and now thrills the 
heart of a reunited nation.” 

Why is the South called Dixie? 

The history of the term 1s obscure. 
Various origins have been given, but 
none of them is ‘supported by reliable 
historical or etymological evidence. 
Some authorities regard Dixie as a negro 
corruption of “Dixon” in Mason and 
Dixon line, the popular line of separa- 
tion between the North and the South. 
There is an oft-repeated but unauthenti- 
cated story that the word is derived 
from a planter named Dixie who owned 
slaves on Manhattan Island before the 
“peculiar institution” was abolished in 
the state of New York. When the 
negroes, it is said, were sold into the 
South to work on the cotton and rice 
plantations, they sang and chanted of 
Dixie’s their old home in the North. 


But the-fact is that Dixie is of un- 
known origin. It is frequently stated 
that it came into use about the time 
Texas came into the Union and that it 
was at first applied to that state. Here 
again evidence is wanting. At first, ap- 
parently, Dixie did not refer to the 
South. The colored people at first used 
it to refer to» Paradise and in their 
minds it was more or less synonymous 
to heaven or any place where it was 


~desirable to be. The name was not ap- 


propriated by the South until after Em- 
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SAYINGS OF THE TIMES 
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Big society weddings are vulgar as well 
as pagan.—Rev. Dr. Caleb S. Stetson. 

A childless woman who leaves her hus- 
band, shirks the duties, sacrifices and drudg- 
ery of married life, cannot expect alimony. 
—Judge William H. Smathers. 

The foreign debt problem will be settled 
by another world war.—Admiral Bradley 
Fiske. 

I have died so many times that real death 
holds no terrors for me.—Russell Scott 
(five times saved from the noose). 

My favorite beverage is milk. I drank 
beer in Germany merely because it was the 
drink of the country—Clarence D. Cham- 
berlin. 

If you will take full responsibility for 
Albert’s death, and exonerate me, I will de- 
vote myself to*~saving you—Mrs. Ruth 
Snyder to Judd Gray. 

If we moderns need anything in the 
world, it is just a little quiet—Newton. 

Nicaraguans hate and fear America.— 
Thomas P. Moffatt, ex-member of Mixed 
Claims Commission. 

If. we are to have a navy we must build 
one.—Secretary Wilbur. : 

Sympathies don’t count with the boxing 
promoter.—Tex Rickard. 


Called “Dixie” 


mett wrote “Dixie” just before the 
Civil war. 

It was first given in 1859 by Bryant's 
Minstrels at Mechanic’s Hall in New 
York City. The author was a popular 
actor, song writer and originator of 
“negro minstrel performances.” He was 
author of the famous song, “Old Dan 
Tucker.” His Dixie was taken up by 
the South at once. It was played at the 
inauguration of Jefferson Davis at Mont- 
gomery, Ala., on Feb., 1861, and was 











Emmett’s Grave. Left to right—Legionaire 

in charge of monument fund; Sgt. John D. 

D’Andelet, of the Marine band, and Capt. 
Taylor Branson, band leader. 


adopted by the Confederates as their 
national war song. “In the next few 
years the flower of the South lived up 
to those immortal words: 


In Dixie’s land I take my stand 
I’ll live and die for Dixie. 


Demand Sex Equality 


About 57 varieties of unequal rights 
affecting women are listed by the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party in a new appeal 
for sex equality. 

Equal-rights advocates point out that 
while the 19th amendment confirmed 
their right to the ballot, it did not make 
the sexes equal before the law. They 
complain of discrimination in public 
office appointments, wages, professional 
and industrial opportunities, and legal 
rights affecting citizenship, property, 
children, marriage and divorce, inherit- 
ance, contracts etc. They urge the fol- 
lowing amendment to the Constitution. 

No distinction between the rights of men 
and women shall exist within the United 
States or any place subject to its juris- 
diction. 

But some other wonien think such 
blanket legislation would do more 
harm than good by removing some ad- 
vantages the sex now enjoys, including 
limited hours of employment, health 
safeguards, and other special federal 
and state aid. The last Congress must 
have been cognizant of this division of 
opinion because it did nothing with the 
contemplated amendment. 


Opponents of this 1927 model equal- 
rights movement point out that within 
the past. few years the great majority 
of states have passed many statutes in- 
tended to put women on a par with 
men in the eyes of the law. 
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This ‘Divorce Business 





For Husbands 


1. Always be faithful and kind to your 
wife. 

2. Make your wif®a real partner in 
every sense of the word. 

3. Take your wife unreservedly into 
your confidence. : 

4. Discuss all your perplexing prob- 
lems with her. 

5. Show her by your actions that you 
actually love her. 

6. Avoid relatives’ interference. 

7. tng Sigg with enough funds to 
‘run the . 

8. Honor your father and 
mother. 

9. Permit no other loves to come be- 

* tween you and your wife. 

10. Do not commit indiscretions that 
will lay you open to suspicion of graver 
things. 


wife’s 





HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED 


Testimony in 30,000 divorce cases prompts Judge Joseph Sabath of the Chicago 
superior court to suggest the following commandments to insure happy marriages: 


For Wives 


1. Do not let yourself be treated as 
a dependent. 

2. Be not afraid to soil your hands. 

3. Be not afraid of the big thing in }§ 
life—motherhood. 

4. Do not flirt. 

5. Show your husband that he is the 
one man in your life. 

6. Make your husband share the re- 
sponsibility of your home life. 

7. Give careful attention to your hus- 
band’s breakfast, and meet him with a 
kiss in the evening. 

8. Do not hold your husband to strict 
accounting of ajl the promises he made 
as a lover. 

9. Do not sing to him the praises of 
other women’s husbands. 

10. Do not treat your husband as if 
he were a trespasser in his home. 





2 HERE are more divorces in sum- 

mer than winter, statisticians re- 
port. This may be. due to ir- 
ritability of the sexes during the hot 
months. At any rate, the latest Census 
Bureau survey shows that with one di- 
vorce to every six marriages the United 
States leads every other nation as a 
divorce center. A year ago our divorce 
ratio was one to seven. 


Various and many are the suggested 
remedies. They range from national uni- 
form marriage and divorce law and state 
statutes to make divorce more difficult 
to still more radical ideas. Perhaps the 
thought which has evoked the warmest 
discussion is that voiced by “Ben” 
Lindsey, ousted judge of Denver’s fa- 
mous juvenile court. In fact, Mr. Lind- 
sey,s views have brought him into con- 
flict with the pulpit. He has been 
charged with advocating free love and 
trial marriage. This Mr. Lindsey denies. 
As he explains it, his “companionate” 
marriage plan would,make the marriage 
code less rigid and less provocative to 
violation. It would recognize birth 
control and would set up elastic stand- 
ards to replace “the speckled and poi- 
sonous fruit of our Puritan-bred civili- 
zation.” 

“If we had such_a code as this,” says 
Mr, Lindsey, “thousands of young peo- 
ple who are indulging in secret liasons 
at great risks could get married and 
their lives would ,become normalized. 
Our people are thinking so exclusively 
about sex that there is apparently no 
room in their heads for anything else. 
Even the older generation is restive and 
furtive under its cloak of conyention- 
ality.” 

Trial marriage is inevitable, declares 
Judge Harry A. Lewis, veteran Chicago 
divorce court jurist. But he thinks it 
will not come for several hundred years. 
He reasons that the percentage of peo- 
ple “who grin and bear their unhappy 
marriage status” covers up and perfects 
the institution of divorce. 

The Rev. Henry Lewis of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., created a stir at the recent Prot- 
estant Episcopal church national con- 


‘ 





gress by suggesting that the church 
might profit by adopting a more tolerant 
attitude toward unmarried unions. He 
thinks the Lindsey idea offers a solu- 
tion. 

Not so. Bishop Manning of the New 
York Episcopal diocese. He impar- 
tially denounces all advocates of “sex 
experimentation.” “Companionable 
marriages and unmarried unions” he 
Contends, “are high-sounding phrases 
for age-old immorality, and modern 
names for free love. Straight thinking 
and true-hearted young people will re- 
sent and reject any such teaching.” 


What, No Ggsoline? 


The ocean-fiyers, who have become 
quite numerous in late months, _ start 
out on their trips with hundreds of 








—Cisasi in Dallas News. 
He Should Worry! 


gallons of gasoline. Such wholesale 
use of it may cause thé flivver drivers 
to worry even more than before about 
exhausting nature’s supply. 

But here -comes a ray of hope from 
the very direction that our warnings 
and fears have proceeded—from sci- 
entists. The latest scientific theory is 
that petroleum is in the making now, in 
nature’s crucibles, in just the same way 
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that afforded us our present know) 
supply. . New reservoirs will be ready 
for us in time, the seientist thinks. 

This is in line with the theory ex- 
pounded by the geologist, Sir Char), 
Lyell, in regard to coal. It ought to af- 
ford soothing relief to those big-hearto., 
sensitive people who worry about |! 
probable trouble and difficulties of 
erations in the distant future. 

But we have still another string jy 
our bow, and we have not been dis) 
ed to worry for that reason. For j)- 
stance, when mass production of auio- 
mobiles was developed the matter .{ 
painting became a serious problem. 1, 
paint thousands of cars a day, store 
them away to dry, and then give th 
new coats and new dryings greatly rc- 
tarded things. Spraying solved it! 

That is one case out of thousands. 
we feel comfortably confident that whe: 
the gasoline supply is exhausted—ii | 
ever it—the necessary motive power 
will be promptly supplied in another 
way. 


“Modernizing” The Bible 


Every time the wording of the Bible 
is changed there is loud protest—es))c- 
cially in modern times. This was the 
case several years ago when Prof, Ed¢:ir 
J. Goodspeed translated the New Tes|\»- 
ment into modern language. And now 
more criticism has been invited by 
“Americanizing” of the Old Testament. 

The classic 10-word description in 
the King James version of the creation 
of the world—‘“In the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth’— is 
lengthened to 49 words by including 
the sense of four subsequent para- 
graphs; 





When God began to create the heavens 
and the earth, the earth being a desolate 
waste, the darkness covering the abyss 
and the spirit of God hovering over the 
waters, then God said: “Let there be light !” 
And there was light; and God saw that the 
light was good. 


A part of the story of the original sin 
is changed as follows: 


Old New 
14 And the Lord So the Lord said 
God said unto the to the serpent, 


serpent, Because Because you have 
thou hast done this, done this, 
thon art cursed The most cursed 


above all cattle, and of all animals sha!! 


above every beast of you be, 
the field; upon thy And of all wild 
belly shalt thou go, beasts. 


and dust shalt thou 
eat all the days of shall crawl and ca! 
thy life: dust, 

15 And I will put As 
enmity between thee live. , 
and the woman, and I will put enmil) 


On your belly you 


long as you 


between thy seed between you and t! 
and her seed; it woman, 
shall bruise’ thy And between y« 


head, and thou shalt 
bruise his heel. They shall atta: 
you in the head, 

And you shall a 
tack them in |t 
heel. 


Obsolete words give way to moder! 
ones, For example: 


When Leah discovéred that she had sto} 


ped bearing children, she took her mai’ 














posterity and hers; 
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Zilpah and gave her to Jacob in marriage. 
Zilpah, Leah’s maid bore Jacob a_ son, 
whereupon Leah said: 

How lucky! 

So she ealled his name Gad (luck). 


“Our guiding principle has been the 
official Masoretic text,” explain the 
translators—Professors Alex R. Gor- 
don of the United Theological college 
and MeGill university, Leroy Waterman 
of the University of Michigan, Dr. J. M. 
Powis Smith of the University of Chi- 
cago and Theophile K. Meek of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. 


| Have You Heard? 


World leadership in industry passed 
to General Motors when it reported net 
earnings almost one-fourth larger than 
the Steel Corp. But further information 
showing the du Pont interests heavily 
interested in both caused the Federal 
Trade Commission to order an investi- 
gation of a possible monopoly. 














Movie people are laughing at that 
industry’s back-down on the salary cut 
question: With much gusto, leading 
producers ordered a 10 per cent slash 
in the pay of actors and others. The 
announcement received much space in 
the press. But temperamental artists 
and others raised such a howl that the 
plan was abandoned. This, however, 
received but little publicity. 


Rutherford P. Hayes’s death reduces 
the living sons of our presidents to 19. 
They are: John Coolidge; Charles and 
Robert Taft; Theodore, Kermit and 
Archibald Roosevelt; Richard and 
Francis Cleveland; Russell Harrison; 
Chester Arthur; Abram, James, Irwin 
and Harry Garfield; Ulysses and Jesse 
Grant; Lyon and David Tyler, and 
Webb Hayes. President Hayes had 
eight children. Rutherford P. was 69 
years old. 





Traditions of the Jewish faith were 
illustrated at New York when Mrs. 
Alexander Weiss, herself the widow of 
a Jewish rabbi drove up to a synagogue 
in a taxi. She had been ill and had 
taken the auto as a convenience. When 
she entered the, place of worship set 
aside for women she was almost mob- 
bed. She fled into the’ rain taking 
refuge in a nearby store. The Jewish 
women who berated Mrs. Weiss ex- 
plained: “On the Jewish sabbath it is 
forbidden of orthodox Jews to have 
money change hands. No business can 
be conducted. We are not allowed to 
play music or to cook.” 


Leander Yost, 86, of Newton, Kans., is 
not interested in the forthcoming con- 
vention of the Memorial Craftsmen 
when a modern cemetery with the latest 
novelties in coffins and headstones will 
be displayed, Yost recently completed 
his own coffin and keeps it in his bed- 
room, 


— 


Retirement of the Scorpion, a convert- 
ed yacht, recalls the World-war story 
of how its commander, Herbert Babbitt, 
played cards with Talaat Pasha, then 
dictator of Turkey, to decide owner- 
Ship of the gunboat. Talaat visited the 
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ship at Constantinople with a seizure 
order in his pocket. He indulged in a 
game of cards which ended by the seiz- 
ure order transferring to Babbitt’s 
pocket. The boat had been in Uncle 
Sam’s service for nearly 30 years. Built 
for W. C. D. Borden, it was taken over 
during the Spanish-American war. 





Romance was exemplified in the mar- 
riage of “Bud” Stillman, heir to mil- 
lions, and Lena Wilson, a former maid 








Then the Plate Throwing Started 


of the family. Bud’s mother, Mrs. Fifi 
Potter Stillman, heaped on the thea- 
trical by having the wedding take place 
in the open at the Stillman summer 





CAN YOU ANSWER THESE? 

1 What country leads the world in auto 
fatalities? (2) 

2 How many of our “orphans” are ac- 
tually orphans? (2) 

3 Does an American woman lose her 

citizenship upon marrying a foreign- 

er? (5) 

Who wrote “Dixie Land”? (5) 

Are there more divorces in summer 

than winter? (6) 

6 Does heavy lifting cause hernia? 

(11) 

Which way does the moon travel 

around the earth? (10) 

8 What will soothe mosquito bites? 
(11) 

9 ‘Which will run easier, a high wheel 
wagon or a low wheel one? (12) 

10 Who made the first non-stop flight 
across the Atlantic? (12) 

11_Why are bloomers so called? (12) 

12 What does a gold fringe on the flag 

represent? 13) 

Will horsehairs turn into snakes] 

(13) 

14 Is a “pair of twins” two or four per 
sons? (13) 


OO > 


~l 


_ 
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15 Why is the Turkish cap called a fez? 
(13) 

16 Do thunderstorms follow rivers? 
(13) 


17 Does a fish weigh less in water? (13) 

18 Where is the hottest spot on earth? 
(13) 

19 How much has Uncle Sam’s cosmetic 
industry increased since the World 
war? (20) 

20 Who first served ice cream in the 
White House? (23) 
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camp, with ushers garbed as woodsmen 
and other novelties. The socially promi- 
nent rubbed elbows with Indian guides. 
Mrs. Stillman, who has a penchant for 
going sockless or nearly so, enlivened 
the reception by hurling plates at cam- 
eramen who insisted on getting a snap- 
shot of the wedding cake. The former 
Lena Wilson, no longer a child of the 
woods, started on her honeymoon with 
40 frocks and nine fur coats. 


June Mathis, noted scenario writer 
who died recently, was credited with 
discovering Rudolph Valentino. She 
first noticed the dancer as an extra. 
When Goldwyn put her to work on 
“The Four Horsemen of the Apoca- 
lypse,” she made it possible for Valen- 
tina, whom she had never before seen 
personally, to play the lead. This was 
the beginning of the “sheik’s” career. 


“Radio fans should be taxed,” declares 
Tex Rickard, boxing promoter, in be- 
wailing the fact that sale of cheap 
ringside seats has fallen off. But Tex 
needn’t worry; he got nearly half of 
the $1,000,000 receipts at the Dempsey- 
Sharkey fight, while the victor received 
only $250,000 and the loser $200,000. 


Newspaper Views 


Cincinnati Enquirer—It was easy for Mr. 
Ford to retract his attacks on the Jews, but 
what a job it would be to make the people 
take back everything they’ve said against 
flivvers. 














Wall Street Journal—Critic who says 
modern girl doesn’t get much out of things 
has presumably not seen her emptying a 
handbag. 





Boston Transcript—Now that the excite- 
ment over the transoceanic flights has sub- 
sided we are reminded that the coal miners 
are still on strike and the war in China 
goes on. 





Buffalo News—A breakfast room may 
have attractions, but most of the big jobs 
are held by men who once ate breakfast in 
the kitchen. 





Louisville Times—Flying now is declared 
comparatively safe, and we’re comparative- 
ly willing to believe it. 


Detroit News—Mr. Mussolini’s campaign 
to stimulate the birth rate in Italy has just 
taken the form of an announcement that his 
successor is not yet born. 


Portland Telegram-Press—The people 
who pay the highest taxes only have to go 
around and collect it from other people. 





Chicago Tribune—Most wives, it is said, 
walk more than a mile in preparing a meal. 
Ah, this is cruel. The delicatessens should 
deliver their stuff. 


Des Moines Register—These fellows who 
sit on top of a flagpole for 12 days at a 
stretch make the ordinary loafer look like 
busy bees. 





Richmond Times-Dispatch—The average 
American seems much less interested in 
cruisers than in bruisers. s 





Minneapolis Journal—Give us just two 
weeks more of favorable weather, and there 
will be plenty of “farm relief” around these 
parts. 





Indianapolis News—Henry Ford talks 
somewhat as if he had just run across one 
of his magazines in a dentist’s office. 


te 








GREAT. BRITAIN 


Last of Light Brigade. The last mem- 
ber of the light brigade that made the 
famous charge at Balaklava has finally 
followed all his comrddes into the 

“jaws of death.” 

The Duke of Connaught~ announced 
that with the death of Edwin Hughes 
the Light Brigade (Balaklava) fund has 
come to an end. Hughes, the last bene- 
ficiary, was troop sergeant 

Many years ago a special fund was 
collected to support these veterans, and 
and it was administered by the Royal 
Patriotic Fund Corporation. The fund 
was finally exhausted but the corpora- 
tion continued to make provision for 
the survivors from other resources. 

This charge, rendered so famous by 
Tennyson’s stirring ballad, was made 
October 25, 1854, in the Crimean war. 
The total strength of the brigade was 
673 men. In the charge against the Rus- 
sians, which lasted only 20 minutes, 247 
men and 497 horses were lost. The 13th 
Light Dragoons mustered only t0 men 
at the evening parade. 

Contrary to the general impression 
the famous charge was not-an English 

victory. The braye men reached their 

objective, but there were so few left, 
and the enemy was so strong, that the 
only thing for them to do was to turn 
around and get back, if they could. But 
it was a moral victory. It cheered the 
English, French and Turks on the one 
side and discouraged the Russians on 
the other... It showed which way the 
war was going. 


Drinking Fountains for Dogs. The 
Savoy hotel at London has installed 
three drinking fountains for the dogs 
oi its guests. The fountains are copied 
from the famous Benvenuto Cellini 
fountain at Florence, and the water is 
artesian well water so that the pekes 
and poodles may get the proper amount 
of chalk. 


Mysterious Box a Disappointment. 
For more than a century the box left 
sealed by Joanna Southcott, founder of 
a religious sect, at her death in 1814 
intrigtied the public. She had directed 
that the box was to be opened 100 years 
after her death only in the presence of 
24 bishops. One bishop came to the 
opening, which revealed a pistol, a 
diary and a few insignificant personal 
belongings. 


More Button Gwinnett Signatures. 
Three more signatures of the signer of 
the declaration of independence, Button 
Gwinnett, famous for their scarcity, 
were found at the Blue Coat school of 
Wolverhampton in a minute book of 
1761. They were sold to an American 
broker, price not disclosed. One such 
signature recently brought $51,000 in 
America. 


Alcohol Revenues on Decline, A La- 
borite in the house of commons asked 
that the duty on tea be reduced from 
four pence to one penny a pound, argu- 


ing that cheaper tea would promote 
temperance. Chanceljor of the Excheq- 
uer Churchill replied that such a re- 
duction would damage revenues too 
much, upon which Lady Astor protested 
against the “light way” the nation’s ex- 
penditure of a billion and a half dol- 
lars yearly on drink was treated. 
Churchill replied that the consumption 
of alcohol was decreasing at a rate 
“which caused anxiety to the exchequer 
and joy to Lady Astor. Astor.” 


IRELAND 


Government Fights Foes. The murder 
of Kevin O’Higgins caused the dail to 
pass the drastic public safety act which 
permits search for documents, im- 
prisonment for possession ‘of seditious 
literature and deportation of suspicious 
persons. Many members were not will- 
ing to vote for these extreme measures 
until President Cosgrave assured them 
that the extreme wing of the irregular 
army Was responsible for the O’Higgins 
murder. He declared that these men, 
who had adopted assassination as a 
means, had in the past cut themselves 
off from De Valera and his Republicans 
and were not controlled by them. A 
fund of $106,000 was voted -for Onig- 
gins’s widow. 


ITALY 
A Picture That Stung. This picture 
taken in Italy by a German photog- 
rapher won for him a sentence of 30 


“The Blind Beggar’s Child” 


days in jail. It was one of a series of 
pictures called “The Child in the 
South,” and was specifically entitled 
“The Blind Beggar’s Child.” The artist 
was found guilty of defamiing Italy by 
making public the scene portrayed. The 
photograph, with the story, was repro- 
duced in Germany under the title, 
“Fascist justice.” 
_ ~ FRANCE 
Fined for “Making Faces.” A U. S. 
society woman, Mrs. Elizabeth Payne, 
was fined 100 francs at Cannes for 
making faces aft a policeman. With 
her auto caught in a traffic jam the 
officer was giving orders te her chauf- 
mre when Mrs. Payne stuek{ her tongue 
out at him and made faces. Taking her 
to court the aM said he did not 
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much mind the sticking out of {i,. 


_ tomgue, but that the faces she mai, 


were terrible. 


Cyclists Race 4000 Miles. The “T,,), 
de France” race of 4000 miles on bi: 
cles was won by Nicholas Frantz 
Luxembourg whose time was 198 ho); 
and 17 minutes. The cotirse skirts {| 
frontiers of the country. Of the 143 
start only 39 finished. 


Peincare Wins im Fight. After be 
defeated in the finance committee of 
chamber of deputies Premier Poinc 
took his fight to the floor of the ho 
and won. He had agreed to 600,000 
francs to meet increased pay for « 
ernment employees, but the commit 
insisted on 900,000,000. “If my fric 
continue this attitude,” he said, “! w || 
leave to others the responsibility »/ 
destroying the budget equilibrium.” |||; 
victory saved his. government at !c.s} 
until the autumn session. 


Trial by Poison Ab Abolished. | The «»- 
cient practice of trial by Poison in 
French Equatorial Africa was abolished 
by a decree from the foreign office 4; 
Paris. A man suspected of a crime }) 
the Africans is given poison; if he sur- 
vives he is considered innocent, but if 
he dies his death is accepted as proof 
of his guilt. The French officials have 
long fought this and other practices of 
cruel ignorance. 


Cafol Claims Rumanian Throne. 
Prince Carol is beginning to register 
regret that he abdicated his rights |o 
the Rumanian throne on which his 
little son Michael now sits. Calling fo: 
reporters at Paris he said that he was 
forced to renounce his rights a year 
and a half ago. He added that he had 
no intention of provoking any agitation 
in his country, “but if the Rumanian 
people should address an appeal to him 
he believes it would be his cuty t to obey 
that command.” 


Poincare Challenges Germans. !’re- 
mier Poincare, whom the Germans |ho!( 
as their arch enemy, declared that 
France was ready to forget the tracic 
events of the war when the central 
empires quit seeking to cast off the re- 
sponsibility for the war. France, he 
declared, has not ceased to furnish 
proofs of her spirit of conciliation. 


BELGIUM 


Flight to Congo Planned. A non-stop 
flight from Brussels to Belgian Congo 
in Central Africa is planned for Augus! 
or September. The flyers will go 4i- 
most directly south, passing over 
France and the Mediterranean and 
Striking Africa at Bizerta, Tunis. ‘The 
Sahara desert will be crossed in thc 
night. The distance to Leopoldville, 
final destination, is 4000 miles. 

GERMANY 

Protest U. S. in Nicaragua. Tic 
League of Human Rights in Berlin is- 
sued a protest against U. S. activities i0 
Nicaragua. “American troops,” it w.s 
declared, “have no business on the soil 
of other independent states, and it 5 
not ‘the business of American cabinel 
members to abuse other nations.’ 
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Copies were sent to Senators Borah, 


3rookhart and Wheeler and to Presi- 
dent Calles of Mexico. 


Big Dye Trust Prospers. Employees 
of the various companies of the Ger- 
mon dye trust receive an average of 
$677 a year—considerably more than 
before the war. The number employed 
at the beginning of 1927 totaled 88,000 
persons, nearly 3000 more than in 1926. 
The companies make generous allow- 
ance for social welfare projects. 


SPAIN 


Senoritas Take to Jazz. There has 
been a revolution in the night life of 
Madrid. The old aristocratic dances to 
the click of castanets and the twanging 
of guitars are hardly to be found any 
more in the fashionable places. They 
have been driven out by the ubiquitous 
American jazz with its blare and bang. 
The senoritas have. doffed the long 
skirts, the flowing mantillas and their 
big ornamental side combs to do the 
newest dance—the black bottom. The 
fandango can still be seen in some 
cheap, old-fashioned cafes. 


RUMANIA 


Marie to Visit America. Dowager 
Queen Marie plans to make her second 
visit to the United States next year, 
when her period of mourning for Ferdi- 
nand is over. There were a thousand 
things she failed to see the first time, 
she said, among them being a big po- 
litical convention. Next time she means 
to travel as a private person so as to 
take things easy. She also revealed that 
she meant to write a book about 
America and Americans. 


RUSSIA 

Cheka Slays Eight Officers. In the 
little town of Kurak in Central Russia 
eight former czarist officers, including 
Prince Tschaikowsky, were put to 
death by order of the fearful cheka. 
They were accused of conspiring in 
favor of Grand Duke Cyril. 


Carousing Stopped at 11 P. M. Drink- 
ing, foxtrotting, singing and having a 
hilarious time generally must stop in 
Moscow at 11 o’clock at night. The rest 
of the hard-working proletariat must 
not be disturbed. The decree calJs at- 
tention to the fact that from_15 to 20 
persons oceupy apartments of five 
rooms, and that being so crowded they 
need absolute quiet to sleep. 





Seek for Missing Sect. Settlements 
made in 1918 by members of a religious 
sect in the wilds of Kinzano forests in 
the northern part of the province of 
Amur have become lost. A newspaper, 
the Amur Pravada, is sending an ex- 
pedition for their discovery. They have 
had no contact with the outer world 
Since 1919, but sight has been occasion- 
ally caught of some of them, long-haired 
and wild, by hunters. 


CHINA 
Say 100,000 Perished. Messages just 
received from missionaries in the re- 
mote province of Kansu tell of an 
earthquake there in May that killed or 
hurt 100,000 people. Destruction in the 


war of telegraph and telephone lines 


~ 
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and all postal facilities caused the delay 
of the news. At Liangchow alone, the 
letters said, at least 10,000 were killed. 
The cities of Sisiang, Kulang and Tum- 


- entse were destroyed in a few moments 


—buried beneath a moving mountain. 
In some , places bluish black water 
gushed from the cracks in the earth. 
Churches collapsed during services, and 





surviving missionaries worked fran- 
tically to aid the injured. 
SWITZERLAND 
British Demands Spoil Meet. When 


the British delegates to the disarmament 
conference came back from London it 
was found their demands were still the 
same, which left the gap as wide as 
ever with less hope of closing it. They 
asked for 590,000 tons of cruisers in- 
stead of the 250,000 proposed, and they 
demanded that those of 10,000 tons be 
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Disarmament Conference in Session 


limited to 12 for the United States and 
Britain with eight for Japan. They also 
insisted that the small cruisers carry 
only six-inch guns, - Americans and Jap- 
anese strongly objected, but the life of 
the conference was prolonged in the 
hope of a sort of miracle that would 
bring an agreement. 


TURKEY 


Kemal Pasha Is Dictator.. The new 
power conferred on Mustapha Kemal to 
name every candidate who may run for 
deputy gives him a hand-picked parlia- 
ment and makes him virtual dictator. 
There will be no opposition party. 


INDIA 


Thousand Dead in Flood, Word was 
received at Bombay that 1000 persons 
in the state of Baroda lost their lives 
with the bursting of a reservoir 15 
square miles in area. Many villages 
were inundated. 


AUSTRALIA 


Premier Owns Own Airplane. Pre- 
mier Bruce has his own airplane and 
keeps it in a hangar under his house at 
Melbourne. The new capital, Can- 
berra, is the cause of it. The premier 
living at’ Melbourne needs the plane to 
make the 250 mile hop to Canberra. 


JAPAN 


Bugs and Frogs for Park. Steps have 
been taken to procure thousands of 
crickets, grasshoppers and other noise- 
making insects, as well as singing frogs, 
with which to stock the new Meiji park 
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at Tokyo. Japanese are very fond of 
such music. Musical insects are peddled 
around in baskets. The quieter ones 
bring only a few cents, but a real vocal 
star of the insect world will bring as 
much as $25, 


NICARAGUA 

- Bombs Dropped on Rebels. After Gen. 
Sandino had made threats against the 
U. S. marines and had tried twice to 
ambush the column of Maj. Floyd fol- 
lowing him his rear guard was over- 
taken by bombing planes and a score 
of men killed or wounded. In a sur- 
prise attack the day before near San 
Fernando Sandino’s men wounded one 
marine and several of the constabulary 
but had a number killed and wounded 
on their own side. 


BRAZIL 


Leper Colony Invades Town. Lepers 
living in a settlement near the town of 
San Pablo moved in a body on the town 
with the avowed intention of contami- 
nating it. The police aided by a mob 
of volunteers finally succeeded in 
rounding them up and driving them 
back, >» 


ARGENTINA 


Lone American Demonstrates. Walk- 
ing up to the George Washington statue, 
the base of which was recently muti- 
lated by a bomb, an unknown Ameri- 
can deposited a large floral tribute in 
which were interwoven the colors of 
the United States and Argentina. Then 
stepping back and facing the monument 
he sang “The Star-Spangled Banner.” A 
number of persons strolling along the 
fashionable Avenida de Mayo gathered 
near and stood with uncovered heads 
until he finished his patriotic solo and 
drove away in his automobile. 


MEXICO 


Soldiers and Rebels Killed. In a five- 
hour fight at Xoxontla, near Pueblo, 22 
rebels and three federal soldiers were 
killed. The rebels, led by Fernando 
Lara, were dispersed. The government 
announced that federal troops will pro- 
tect the mines against bandits, 


CANADA 


Welcome Princes and Premier. The 
Prince of Wales, Prince George, his 
brother, and Premier Baldwin received 
a great welcome on landing at Quebec. 
The Prince of Wales answered Mayor 
Martin’s address in French, but the 
premier responded in English. At Mon- 
treal where they proceeded to partici- 
pate in the diamond jubilee celebration 
another tremendous greeting awaited 
them. 





ALASKA 


Judge Flies to Far Courts. Judge 
Clegg with his prosecuting attorney, 
U. S. marshal and court stenographer 
flew from Fairbanks to Wiseman, mak- 
ing a distance in three hours that would 
have required months by dog trail. From 
Wiseman the court went by plane to 
Ruby, thence to Fairbanks, completing 
a-circuit of 1600 miles. They took with 
them watermelons, canteloupes and 
cherries—luxuries never seen before at 
Wiseman. 
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Battleships of the Air 


Battleships of the air, They are al- 
ready part of our military defenses. A 
huge Curtiss airplane, carrying six ma- 
chine guns and two tohs of to 
took off and landed perfectly four times 
at Mitchel Field on Long Island. Army 
experts, including Gen. James Fechet, 
assistant chief of the air service, were 
delighted with the conduct of the me- 
chanical condor. Although the plane 
did not ascend more than 2000 feet, it 
iscapableof going up 6000. All sixof the 
guns on the Condor, for it was so chris- 
tened, are mounted in armored turrets 
and can be trained upon a single target 
simultaneously at close range. It makes 
old navy men sick to look upon this 
giant ship of the air, for it forebodes— 
sometime—the end of great battleships 
which are limited, and fatally limited, 
to the surface of the sea. The time 
may not be distant when the old joke 
about the Swiss navy will be obsolete. 
Only part of the nations are favored 
with a sea coast; all nations border 
upon the great ocean of the air. 


Genealogical Research 


Albert Payson Terhune, the well 
known writer, has just completed an 
investigation of genealogical research. 
“Tracing one’s ancestry is a rank fal- 
lacy,” is his conclusion. “In the first 
place,” he says, “the people realize that 
perhaps millions of ancestors, good and 
bad, have intervened between them- 
selves and the illustrious person from 
whom they claim to have descended. 
Secondly, several million other people, 
if they took the trouble, could boast of 
the same lineage. Thirdly, boasting of 
a great ancestor is a confession of in- 
feriority if the descendant has not lived 
up to the repute of his forbear.” 

The most common ancestral claim, 
declares Terhune, is relationship to 
William the Conqueror. Simple arith- 
metic shows these facts: “Science al- 
lows about 33 years to each generation, 
which shows that there have been 26 
or more generations between a person 
, living today and William the Conquer- 
er, who was in his prime in 1066. The 
descendant had twg parents, four grand- 
parents, eight great-grandparents, and 
so on. Continuing to double 26 times, it 
will show about 40,000,000 ancestors 
since. 1066. So the descendant would 
have only a forty-millionth of the con- 
queror’s blood. But he also may be de- 
scended from almost any robber, homi- 
cide, mendicant, genius or celebrity 
who happened to be alive in his con- 
queror’s time and earlier. 

“The common fallacy is the result of 
tracing one particular line and ignoring 
a thousand other branches of a family. 
I know of one New Englander who suc- 
ceeded in tracing his ancestry directly 
to Adam with just as much accuracy as 
many have traced theirs back to Char- 
lemagne or other historical figures. An- 
other barrier to effective genealogical 
research is the old time system of fam- 
ily names, adopted from residence oc- 


cupation. ThusJohn Hill, who lived on 
a hill, and John Church, who lived by 
the church, may have been the closest 
relatives, yet their descendants go off 
on wide tangents in tracing two fami- 
lies. It is better for one to take the at- 
titude: ‘I have no ancestors to boast of, 
but you can bet my descendants are 
going to have.’ ” 


Summer Tree Shadows a Puzzle 


Thesummer of 1927 will long beclass- 
ed with the historic “cold” summer of 
1816. The prevailing climate this sum- 
mer has been as unusual as if it had 
been bodily moved from a zone a thou- 
sand miles farther north. 

The strangely cool weather has pro- 
duced many curious results besides giv- 
ing usthe poorestcorn crop ina quarter 





Shadows Show Many Round Spaces—Why? 


of a century. For one thing, it has 
caused the foliage on the trees to be the 
heaviest ever recorded. The leaves-are 
extraordinarily big and the shadows 
cast are unusually dense and dark. 

You may have noticed that in many 
cases the light spaces among the shad- 
ows generally have a round shape. 
Sometimes the effect is as if the ground 
was paved with circular tiles of light 
color. 

If you want to ask your smart friend 
something hecan’t answer,ask him why 
theseshadows takethis perfectly round- 
ed form, 

The reason—if you care to know it— 
is that the unusually heavy foliage 
make the openings between the leaves 
extra small. Some of these openings 
are so tiny in fact that they operate 
somewhat like a “pinhole camera.” The 
image of the sun is thus thrown on the 
ground, and as the sun is round, the 
image must be round. There may be as 
many images as there are “pinholes” 
between the leayes.' 

In an ordinary year when the sun is 
hot and the weather dry, the leaves are 
generally smaller and are dried up. In 
such cases the peculiar effect is not pro- 
duced. 


Flying Upside Down , 

There is a popular belief that an 
aviator may often fly upside down 
above the clouds and not know it un- 
less he uses some instrument. The Army 
Air Service, however, says, that an 
aviator in possession of all his faculties 
would be aware of the fact if he were 
upside down for any length of time ir- 
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respective of the altitude at which },, 
might be flying. It is possible in de), 
clouds for an aviator to lose his sey<, 
of direction and not be aware of |! 


fact that his machine was in a stec, 


spiral unless he consults instrumen} 
It is also possible that the flyer migi; 
become dizzy or confused during 1, 
neuvers in the clouds and not be a| 
to tell whether or not his machine 
right-side up. 


Retires from Perilous Job 


“Most of the big racing drivers | 
I used to look up to when I started ! 
been killed.” A shadow seemed to da 
en the face of Major H. O. D. Seg: 
as he uttered the ominous words. Si: 
he hung up the world’s automobile 
ord at Daytona, Fla., where he attai 
a speed of 207 miles an hour, the ma 
has been reflecting upon the fate o/ 
predecessors. Most of them are <: 
They have been killed in the dange: 
occupation of raising the world’s speed 
record. 

Major Segrave has won every big | 
in Europe. He has fulfilled his am)i- 
tion to be the first man to travel in an 
automobile at the speed of 200 miles « 
hour. He is now in his prime. 
next goal, he believes, is a speed of 25: 
But in his opinion that is a long w 
off. Therefore he has decided to re- 
tire from the racing game, notwit)h- 
standing the fact that he is driving bet- 
ter today than ever before in his life. 
He feels he has done all he can reasvon- 
ably do in experimentingat high speeds. 
Some trifling mistake may get him ki!!- 
ed any day in his perilous job. He is 
not only retiring from racing, but re- 
Signing .as head of the experiment <e- 
partment of the Sunbeam Motor (o. 
The most distinguished motorist in 
Great Britain—and in the world—is 
going into “a business utterly disass« 
ated from motoring.” 


When the World war broke out Major 
Segrave was transferred into the avia 
tion corps. “I was one of its very worst! 
pilots,” is his personal opinion of 
career in the air. The man who la 
became the best motorist in the world 
could not get the knack of flying. Ile 
flew for 1500 hours, he says, but never 
could acquire facility in landing. 
“Either I tried to land 20 feet above | 
earth or else banged to the ground 
an attempt to land 20 feet below i! 
surface,” is the way he describes |i\s 
difficulty. The major did not find it 
peaceful in the air as he had expecic(! 
although he handled his plane with c 
siderable skill when aloft. The end 
came when he fell 8000 feet. After 
many long months in bed he came 
America and became interested in au! 
mobile racing in which he found hi 
self, 


How the Moon Moves 


If some quizzical “ask-me-another” 
fiend were to ask you which way [ic 
moon travels around the earth, cou!( 
you give thecorrect answer? Did you 
say the moon travels from east to wes!’ 
If you did‘you are wrong. The moon 
moves around the earth from west [0 
east. It merely seems to move from eas! 


to west because of the earth’s motion. 
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Heart is Secondary. Dr. Martin Men- 
delsohn, professor of diseases of the 
heart at Berlin university,says the heart 
is not the prime motive power of life, 
but as an organ plays only a secondary 
part. His theory is that the activity of 
the cells of the body, in absorbing and 
eliminating fluids, constitutes the chief 
motive power in forcing the blood 
through the system. In support of his 
theory, he points out that many persons 
with exceedingly weak hearts live, 
while it is almost impossible to believe 
that their hearts can pump the blood 
through the body. He contends “that 
the human body’s motive power is rep- 
resented by the cellular activity of the 
glands and skin in absorbing and ex- 
creting liquids which furnish the req- 
uisite fuel for the human _ motor, 
whereas the heart and blood circula- 
tion merely play a regulative role in 
distributing such fuel and resulting 
refuse to and from the various motors 
throughout the body, namely, the in- 
ternal, glandular and epidermic cells.” 
This, he says, explains many cases of 
the burial of persons aparently dead. 
Thus, he argues that other tests besides 
cessation of heart beat are necessary to 
establish true death. 


The South’s “Black Cloud.” Dr. D: G. 
Gill, of the Board of Health of Alabama, 
recently reported to the American Medi- 
cal Association that the black cloud of 
typhoid still hangs over the South. The 
country districts and towns of less than 
5000 population, he said, furnish 80 per 
cent of the cases. He blames unprotect- 
‘ed water supplies for many of the epi- 
demics in the rural South, but places 
the blame for most outbreaks on ty- 
phoid carriers. Ten per cent of the peo- 
ple who have typhoid, he pointed out, 
become typhoid carriers. 


Straining vs. Hernias. It is the gen- 
eral opinion among surgeons that her- 
nias are not caused fundamentally by 
straining or lifting. They believe that 
a man who has a hernia that came on 
after a sudden strain would have ac- 
quired it in a few month anyway. Prac- 
tically all cases of rupture show at 
operation that there was a weak plate 
in the abdominal wall that had been 
present since childhood. Of approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 suffering from hernia 
in the United States, about five per cent 
have had hernia in childhood, which 
was cured by the wearing of a truss. 
Careful investigations have shown that 
there is no higher percentage of hernia 
in men who do heavy lifting than in 
those whose occupations are sedentary. 
The report of the draft board during 
the World war showed this clearly. 


Tattoo Marks Removed. A painless 
method of removing tattoo marks was 
described recently by Dr. Louis I. Har- 
ris, of New York. The method, how- 
ever, is not new. It has been known 
among dermatologists for many years, 
but its potential value has never been 
appreciated. The method consists of 
preparing the tattoo decoration just as 
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if it were to be operated upon. Then 
tannic acid is applied, after which the 
entire figure is retattoed with a cluster 
of fine pointed needles. This allows the 
the tannic acid to mix with the pigment 
which formed the tattoo design. Vase- 
line is applied to the surrounding skin 
te prevent the acid discoloring it. After 
the retattooing, during which fresh tan- 
nic acid is applied continually, a stick 
of silver nitrate is rubbed over the de- 
sign, This completes the operation ex- 
cept for applying some soothing agent, 
such as cold water. In about two weeks 
the tattoo marks peal off. No scar is 
left unless the marks were made un- 
usually deep in the first place. In that 
case, a scar resembling a superficial 
burn remains, 


For Insect Bites. A good way to 
soothe mosquito bites is to rub on a lit- 
tle soap, using a moistened cake for the 
purpose. Weak ammonia water is also 
good. A five per cent solution of car- 
bolic water or a one per cent menthol 
solution will do the trick. Some well 
known mosquito repellents are: Oil of 
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Tossing the caber is an ancient Highland 
athletic game. It is said the Scotch like it 


because it doesn’t cost anything but effort. 
Here’s one bonnie lad heaving a “‘gude”’ one. 








cedar, oil of citronella and spirits of 
camphor. Coddiver oil is also a good 
mosquito repellent. To relieve flea bites 
use a five per cent solution of carbolic 
water, a menthol solution or zinc oxide. 
Oil of pennyroyal, oil of birch, oil of 
lavender and pyrethrum powder are all 
good flea repellents. To remove chig- 
gers and ticks wipe the skin with kero- 
sene or benzine. To soothe the bites of 
these insects rub them with moistened 
soap. Flowers of sulphur or powdered 
naphthalene dusted on the feet and socks 
is a good repellent. This should be done 
before going in the grass and woods 
where one is likely to encounter chig- 
gers etc. The poison in many bee stings 
is comparable with some snake venom. 
When stung by a bee try to get the 
stinger out with the fingernails or a 
knife blade, but do not try to squeeze it 
out. To soothe the irritation caused by 
the sting use moist soap, ammonia 
water or washing blue. The irritation 
from a wasp sting is best soothed by ap- 
plication of vinegar. A saturated solu- 
tion of aloes in alcohol is also soothing 
to the bites of wasps and other insects. 





“Sleeping Sickness.” This lethargy 
says Dr. Charles A. Reed, former 
president of the American Medical As- 
sociation, is an infection involving the 
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brain, causing inflammation of that or- 
gan with a constant tendency to sleep. 
It is a highly fatal disease in adults, he 
points out, but less so in children, in 
whom, however, it frequently leaves 
serious consequences. “It is common 
for the child who has recovered from 
sleeping sickness,” he says, “to lose the 
power of concentration on his work. 
Children, however, are more suscepti- 
ble on the moral side, and a child who 
previously had a good character and 
was sweet-tempered and docile may be- 
come dishonest, spiteful and unman- 
ageable, as well as restless and excit- 
able. The intelligence is as a rule un- 
impaired, These children become little 
demons, and combine stealing, lying, 
bad language and continuous mischief 
with a normal intelligence. Their ac- 
tivity is greatest_at night. Punishment 
in the acuter cases is no deterrent, and 
the patients prove absolutely refractory, 
even in the reformatory. Home treat- 
ment depends largely upon the re- 
sources of the parents, both financially 
and temperamentally. Much may be 
done by firm and steady handling. About 
50 per cent of children show conduct 
changes after sleeping sickness. Many 
patients who seem to have completely 
recovered may develop serious mental 


‘ and bodily symptoms years afterward. 


These are not the relics of the original 
attack, but the work of a germ which 
may remain in the nervous system for 
years. Sometimes the disease itself may 
never be noticed, or may be mistaken 
for influenza, It is associated with a. 
short period of double vision, with ex- 
treme drowsiness, or with persistent 
insomnia. There must be scores of 
cases that pass unrecognized. At pres- 
ent no cértain cure has been discovered, 
and the only hope is careful nursing, 
a long convalesence and remedial ex- 
ercises. A patient who can be brought 
to face the facts without panic and 
despair is the most likely to get the 
best results. Those who resign thems 
selves to mental torpor go steadily 
down hill.” 





CONSCIENTIOUSNESS PERSONIFIED 

Hans Dietz was living in New York when 
he violated a minor traffic rule—he forgot 
to turn on his parking light one night. 
When he came out to get into his machine 
he found a neat little card affixed to his 
steering wheel. It was to inform him that 
his presence was respectfully requested at 
a future session of the traffic court. But 
Dietz had made all plans to move west, and 
he went, settling in an Ohio town. It. was 
there he received word from a friend who 
had been watching the papers that his 
case was to come up in court on a certain 
date. Dietz expended $52 in railroad fare 
to New York and back in order to have the 
privilege of paying a $2 fine to the court. 
Now what do you know about that? 





DRINKING CUP REGULATIONS 

Regulations against the common drink- 
ing cup are not a modern innovation, but 
were in operation in the 13th century. 
Marco Polo wrote that the Indians of the 
time had their own drinking vessels and 
never used another’s. When they drank 
they did not touch the lips to the cup, but 
held it above the head and poured the 
liquid into the mouth. In giving a strang- 
er a drink they never gave him a cup. If 
he had none of his own the liquid was 
poured into his cupped hands, 
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press 
you desire unquestioned safe- 
ty of principal, you want 
SMITH BONDS. 

For over half a century this 
House has continuously and suc- 
cessfully served First Mortgage 
mvestors and ‘never more faith- 
fully than it serves them today. 

Its first thought has been and is the 
interest of its clients, protecting their 
principal and providing as high rate of 


imcome as is justifiable. y 


While following this policy this House 
has developed safeguards to which it 
strictly adheres. 

Let us tell you about them 
Ask for Booklet ‘“7-g0"" 


Our Mail Service Department 

Ne matter where you may be you 
can avail yousselSaf the Mail Order 
Serviec of our Home Office in W ash- 
ington, D. C. Your investments 
and inquiries will be given the same 
personal, efficient and courtcous 
attention you would reccive if you 
called at one ef our offices. 


“Ae FH.SMITH ©, 


“Founded 1873 


Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Branch Offices in Other Cities 





Kindly send Booklet and information regarding 
SMITH BONDS. 


NAME 
. » ADDRESS. 
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Safe 8” Tax-Exempt 


Investments 
Full Paid Investment Certificates; In- 
vest $100 or any multiple thereof— 
interest paid in cash every six months. 
Every dollar invested may be with- 
drawn on due notice. 
Under State Supervision 
Let us send details 


VALLEY BUILDING & LOAN ASRCLATIOR 


Resources McALLEM. TEXAS 
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( PATENTS 


Sa — in applying for > Don't risk 
protecting your ideas. sketch or 
per 4 tae instructions or write er FREE book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent” and “Record of Inven- 
tion” form. No charge for information on how to 
proceed. Communications strictly confidential. 
Prompt, careful, efficient service. Clarence A. 
O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 69-C Security 
Bank Building (directly across street from Vatent 
Office), Washington. D.C. 





anne 4 PAPER COMPANY 
New York, N. Y., June 29, 1927. 
f The Beard of Directors have declared a ey divi- 
@énd of Sixty Cents (60c) @ share on the Common 


of this Company, — August 15, 1927, to Common 
Stockholders of the 


elose of business August 
ist, 1927. 
Cheeks will be mailed. ‘Transfer books will not close. 
OWEN SHEPHERD, Vice-President & Treasurer 
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What is the present tense of the verb 
“wrow ? 

“Wrought” is merely an old past tense 
of the verb “work.”. To say the storm 
wrought great damage is equivalent to say- 
ing it worked great damage. Hence “work” 
is the present tense of “wrought.” 


Did. Lincoln write a letter condemning 
prohibition? 

The following statement is often attrib- 
uted to Lincoln: “Prohibition will work 
great injury to the cause of temperance. 
It is a species of intemperance within itself, 
for it goes beyond the bounds of reason 
in that it attempts to control a man’s appe- 
tite by legislation and makes a crime out 
of things that are not crimes. A prohibi- 
tion law strikes a blow at the very princi- 
ples en which our government was found- 
ed.” This statement, itis often said, is in 
a letter written by Lincoln in 1840. H is 
probably spurious. At least we have been 
unable to trace it to any reljable source. 
So far as we know it is not contained im 
any authentic Lincoln letter. 


What president first wore long trousers? 

James Madison was the first president to 
wear long trousers. His three predeces- 
sors—Washington, Adams and Jefferson— 
wore the knee breeches characteristic of the 
colonial and Revolutionary periods. 


What is ozone? 

Ozone is a kind of oxygen. Ordinary 
oxygen, such as we breathe, is composed of 
molecules consisting of two atoms of oxy- 
gen each. Ozone is a combination of three 
atoms to the moleeule. A small amount of 
ozone in the air, such as that released or 
created by a thunderstorm, is supposed to 
be stimulating, but any considerable 
amount of it would be dangerous to one’s 
health. 4 

Why is Boston called “the Hub of the 
Universe”? 

Hub of the Universe, as a nickname for 
Boston, was suggested by a humorous state- 
ment in “The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table,” by Oliver Wendell Holmes. “The 
Autocrat” was published first in the Atlan- 
tic Monthly during the years 1856 and 1857. 
The quotation in question reads as fol- 
lows: “Boston Statehouse is the hub of the 
solar system. You couldn’t pry that out of 
a Boston man if you had the tire of all 
creation straightened out for a crowbar.” 


What does “ilk” mean? 

The word “ilk” means “same.” It has no 
plural form. When used with a name “ilk” 
denotes that a person’s surname and the 
name of his estate or home are the same. 
“Gloucester of that ilk” is equivalent to 
“Gloucester of Gloucester.” Many people 
erroneously suppose “ilk” to mean kind, 
race or tribe. 


How does Byrd, the aviator, pronounce 
his name? 

The name Byrd is pronounced as if 
spelled simply “bird.” In fact some 
branches of the family use the “i” instead 
of the “y.” 


How did “filthy lucre” originate? 

“Lucre” is from an old Anglo-Saxon word 
meaning profit or riches. It is now limited 
to a bad sense. “Filthy Imcre” is an old 
phrase which was popularized by being in 
the Authorized Version of the Bible. It ap- 











pears several times in the Bible: I Timoth, 
3:3, “Not given to wime, no striker, »0) 
greedy of filthy Imere.” Titus 1:7, “, 
bishop must be blameless, as the stewart 
God; not self-willed, not soon angry, 1. 
given to wine, no striker, not given | 
filthy lucre.” Titus 1:11, “Whose mout! 
must be stopped, who subvert whole houses. 
teaching things which they ought not, { 
filthy luere’s sake.” I Peter 5:2, “Feed it. 
flock of God which is among you, taki; 
the oversight thereof, not by constraint, bu: 
willmgly; not for filthy lucre, but of 2 
ready mind.” 


How long was the largest snake ever 
found? 

The longest snake of which there is au- 
thentie record was a python captured in 
Malaysia and shipped to the Tierpark «| 
Hamburg, Germany. This snake died im- 
mediately after reaching port, and w; 
stretched on the deck of the steamer and 
measured by Dr. Arthur Irwin, then di 
rector of the Philadelphia Zoological §S 
ciety. It measured a few inches over 3) 
feet im length and weighed close to 31) 
pounds. This species, the regal or reticy 
lated python (Python reticulatus) is th 
largest species of serpent. It is alleged to 
attain a length of 35 feet. 


Which would run the easier, a high whee! 
wagon or a low wheel one? 

A high wheel wagon would run the easicr 
ef the two. This is because friction is 


~ overcome more easily in the case of tl 


high wheels. In the same manner it wou!d 
be easier to draw a bucket of water from 
a well over a large pulley than it would b 
to draw it with a small one. 


Did the Indians make maple sugar? 

The Indians were adept at maple sugar 
making before the cofming of the whit 
man. In fact, the whites learned of maple 
sugar from the Indians and imitated their 
process of tapping trees and boiling down 
the sap. The aborigines of America mac: 
both sirup and cake sugar of the most deli- 
cious kind. Such _sugar was an object of 
barter among them. 


Why are bloomers so called? 

They received their name from Mr 
Amelia Jenks Bloomer, an American tem- 
perance and women’s rights advocate. Shi 
edited a paper called The Lily in which 
she took up the idea of a reform in wom 
en’s dress. The movement had been started 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Miller. The nam: 
“bloomers” gradually became attached tv 
any divided skirt or. knickerbocker dres 
for women. 


Does a female mule ever produce off- 
spring? 

Generally speaking, the female mule is 
barren, but occasionally there is a ¢ase of 
one producing offspring when bred to a 
stallion. We have never heard of a cas: 
of offspring where the female mule was 
bred to a male mule. 


Did Lindbergh make the first nonstop 
flight across the Atlantic? 

Lindbergh was the first to fly from New 
York to Paris. He was not the first to 
make a nonstop flight across the Atlantic. 
The credit forthe first nonstop transat 
lantic flight goes to Capt. John Alcock and 
Lieut. Arthur W. Brown, two British army 
flyers. Alcock, who was later knighted, was 
the aviator, while Brown, who .was also 
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knighted, was the navigator. They started 
from St. Johns, Newfoundland, June 14, 
1919, at 1:43 p. m., and landed at Clifden, 
Ireland, 16 hours and 12 minutes later. The 
total distance covered was 1960 miles. They 
used a Vickers-Viny biplane with a Rolls- 
Royce engine. 


What does a gold fringe on the flag rep- 
resent? 

The Army Regulations prescribe a yellow 
er gold fringe for the colors or standards 
of regiments. Although the colors of many 
regiments contained such a fringe as early 
as the Civil war, the War Department did 
not prescribe it until 1895. This~ gold 
fringe is regarded not as a part of the 
flag, but as an enrichment of it. It would 
be improper to, put a border of any color 
around the Stars and Stripes, because that 
would be regarded as “materially changing 
the design of the flag.” “Generally speak- 
ing, the flag should be kept as plain as 
possible. 


Is it proper to say “Yes, mam”? 

“Yes, mam” is a colloquial contraction of 
“Yes, madam.” It was formerly used much 
more than it is at present. When a word 
or expression is classed as “colloquial” it 
means that the word or expression is 
proper in conversation or common, every- 
day speech, while it is not accepted in 
literary usage. In ultra popular usage 
“mam” is pronounced as the first ‘syllable 
in “mammal.” In more refined usage it is 
pronounced with the broad “a” sound. It 
is more properly written “ma ‘am,” In this 
form it is used at the English court in ad- 
dressing the queen and royal_princesses. 


Will horsehairs turn into snakes? 


That horsehairs whén put in water will 
turn into worms or snakes is an old and 
popular myth which has no scientific 
foundation whatever. 


Is a “pair of twins” two or four persons? 

“Pair of twins” means the same thing as 
simply “twins,” namely two persons born 
at a single birth. Likewise a person might 
say that he bought new “gloves” or “a pair 
of gloves.” In both cases two, not four, 
articles are meant. . 


How did “doughface’”’ originate? 

The word “doughface” was coined by 
John Randolph of Roanoke. It means a 
person who is pliable and yielding. Ran- 
dolph applied the term to Northern poli- 
ticians who truckled to the slave-power. 
He branded the Missouri Compromise as “a 
dirty bargain, helped on by 18 Northern 
doughfaces.” The epithet immediately pass- 
ed into the slang vocabulary of politics. 
One authority suggests that possibly Ran- 
dolph was improperly quoted and that 
what he really meant was “doe-faces,” re- 
ferring to the meekness of the doe. It 
seems more probable, however, that in its 
original application the term compared 
certain yielding politicians with the knead- 
able character of dough. James Russell 
Lowell defined “doughface” as “a content- 
ed lickspittle, a common variety of North- 
ern politicians.” 


Why is the Turkish cap called a fez? 

The red cap worn by Turkish men re- 
ceived its name from Fez, a city in Morecco, 
were such caps were first made. Fez was 
long a seat of Arabian learning in Africa 
and is still regarded as a sacred city of 
Islam.’ Until recent times the city had a 
monopoly of the manufacture of Fez caps, 
it being supposed that the dye which gives 
the caps their dull crimson hue could not 
be obtained elsewhere. This dye is made 
of a berry which grows in profusion in the 
Vicinity of Fez. The fez is made brimless 
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to allow the wearer to bow his forehead to 
the carpet while praying in the mosque. 
This form of headgear, however, is fast 
losing its place in the national costume of 
Turkey. 


De thunderstorms follow rivers? 

Meteorologists’do not believe there is 
any foundation for the popular belief that 
thunderstorms tend to follow streams. 


Does a fish weigh less in water? 

If a fish is placed in a vessel of water, 
the vessel, water and fish taken together 
will weigh the combined weight of all three 
separately. For instance, suppose a five- 
pound vessel contains five-pounds of water, 
the two weighing 10 pounds. If a five- 
pound fish is put in the vessel of water the 
vessel and water, including the fish, will 
weigh 15 pounds. Of coiifse a fish will 
weigh less in water if the scales are placed 
in the water. 


Which is correct, Far from the “Madding” 
or “Maddening’”’ Crowd? 

The correct title of Thomas Hardy’s fa- 
mous novel is “Far from the Madding 
Crowd.” It is taken from Thomas Gray’s 
“Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard,” 
in which appears the following line: “Far 
from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife.” 
This line is often misquoted by substituting 
“maddening” for “madding,” which not 
only mars the meter but also changes the 
meaning of the verse. The word “madding” 
indhis connection means wild, furious, rav- 
ing, mad, 








Why is the eagle our national emblem? 

The eagle as a national emblem is not 
peculiar to the United States. It was the 
principal device on the standards of an- 
cient Persia and Rome, and in one form 
or other is the national emblem of Prus- 
sia, Austria and other modern nations. The 
principal device dn the Great Seal of the 
United States, which was adopted by Con- 
gress in 1782, was a spread eagle, the 
emblem of strength, bearing on its breast 
an escutcheon or shield with 13 red and 
white stripes. In its right talon the eagle 
holds an olive branch, the symbol of peace, 
and in its left, 13 arrows. This device was 
suggested to John Adams when in England 
by Sir John Prestwich, an eminent British 
antiquary. It was natural that the device 
on our Great Seal should become regarded 
as our national emblem. 


Where is the hottest spot on the earth? 

The latest official records show that the 
hottest spot on earth is at Azizia in north- 
ern Africa. It is-on a plain almost equiva- 
lent to a desert. The thermometer at Azizia 
has gone to 136.4 degrees in the shade. The 
average temperature during the whole year 
is more than 70. Previously the hottest 
‘known spot was at Greenland ranch on the 
edge of Death Valley, Cal. The highest 
temperature recorded there was 134 degrees. 


What is meant by an inch of rain? 

An inch of rain is the amount of rain 
which would cover a surface or fill a rain 
gage to the depth of one inch. When we 
say the average rainfall of a certain state 
is 10 inches we mean that if the surface of 
the state were perfectly level enough water 
falls each year to cover it to. the depth of 
10 inches. 


How did “delta” originate? 

“Delta” is the fourth letter in the Greek 
alphabet and corresponds to English “D.” 
It is shaped like a small triangle. Hence 
the name of the triangular-shaped island 
formed of alluvial deposit in the mouth of 
a river. The Mississippi, Rhine, Danube 
and Nile are only a few of the great rivers 
noted for their deltas. 
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E'S 98,000 
7 17 Weeks 


Chas. F. Worthen 


Do what fhe did. Mail the coupon. 
Get my free book. Be a Real Estate 
Specialist. Start in spare time. Build 
a permanent business of your own. No 
capital or previous experience needed. 


CHAS. F. WORTHEN mailed the coupon, got my free book, 
used my successful system, and made $8,500 in 17 
weeks. 

MRS. EVALYNN BALSTBR, a widowed, 





Chicago, school 


teacher, did the same, and she made $5,500 on her very _ 


first deal. 
A. ¥, Fosenanr ran a candy store in a small New York 


te town. He got my book and cleaned up $8,000 in 
90 days. 


J. M. PATTERSON, Texas man, with a sick wife, a baby 
and only $10 in cash, got my free book and is now s 
$20,000-a-year man. 

But, if these people had failed to maf! the 
coupon—failed to get my free book—they 
might still be chained to a smali-pay job. 


So, don’t fail to mail the coupon. Get the 
free book. Follow its instructions. Do what 
they did. Get into Real Estate. Make more 
money than you ever made before. 


10 Miflion Opportunities 


Real estate is the biggest thing on earth. 
Sixty-five per cent of the Nation’s wealth is 
already imvested in it. It is the most solid 
business there is—as solid as the earth itgelf. 
And it gives you unlimited opportunities. 
There are 10 million properties on the market 
at all times for rent, @ or exchange. And 
it gives you big money prizes. Users of my 
successful System have made $1,000—$5, 000 

$10,000 on single deals—imore money 
than most men get for months and ycars of 
hard work. 





Mail Coupon Now 


Get this free book at once. You can’t afford 
to miss it. Don’t take my word for it. Don’t 
take anybody’s word. Read the book. Then 
decide for yourself whether or not | am giving 
you the best and biggest, money-making, busi- 
ness opportunity that ever came your way. 
President, American Business Builders, Inc., 
Dept. 18- HH, 18 East 18 St. New York, N., Y. 


President, American Business Builders, Inc., 
Dept, 18-HH, 18 East 18 St., New York, N. Y. 


Without any cost or obligation to me, send me your free 
book. 
EEE d.dcndequcwdeGecadeg datas de weees sawdee dss dpe ese 
NG. Lncccvaadiecesicosneph ed dcvendecertisdegadeatuan 
TOPEEEPrerrrrrirrr rT Tre rr rrr rrr sys ee ee eee Gos 












High Schoo] Course 
Te AD CF-1€ You can complete this 


simplified High School 
Course .t home inside 2 
years. Meets all requirements for cntrance to college and 
the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practical 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY 

AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept.HC-77-A, Drexel Ave. & 58th St.(C) A.8.1923 CHICAGO 


GH SCHOOL Increase Your 
EDUCATION #152 


atHome Acquire the essentials of 
acomplete four year high 
school education this new, easy way. Every 
subject covered by fascinating question and 
answer method—used in thousands of 
schools. Certificate awarded. Write for FREE 


folder. High School Home platy Dassen, 
(Dept. 28), 31 Union 8q., New York City 











A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 


Making Sparkling Glass Name and Number Plates, Checkerboards, 
Signs. Big book and sample free. E. Palmer,S46.Wooster, Ohio 
i. —— 





CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL COURSES sold on repurchase 
basis. Also rented ey ‘ed. tain, Pisgah. Ala. 
tee Catalog free. (Courses bought). Lee 
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The Recreation Hour~ 





Solving Peg Puzzle 

The peg puzzle is an old-timer but it 
is always interesting because of its al- 
most endless number of solutions. You 
can vary from the usual procedure and 
make your puzzle board of cardboard, 
but the best board is made from a soft, 
plank. Then you have a permanent 
board for the entertainment of yourself 
and friends. You can make-your board 
any size yOu desire. Simply cut it the 


Peg Puzzle Board 


shape of the one in our diagram and 
bore holes in it as indicated. The holes 
should penetrate half way through the 
board. Make the pegs to fit these holes 
snugly. The finished board may be var- 
nished or painted any appropriate color 
and the holes numbered with a differ- 
ent color. 

As shown in the diagram the board 
has 33 holes. To start there are pegs 
in all the holes but the center one. You 
proceed to solve the puzzle by jumping 
one peg over another into a vacant hole 
and taking off the one jumped, as in 
checkers. You continué this jumping 
until there is just one peg left, and it is 
in the center hole, No. 17. There are 
any number of solutions, but you will 
find the puzzle more interesting if you 
work out your own solution. 

However, in case you give up and 
say: “It can’t be done” or “It won't 
work,” we. give .a systematic solution 
sent in by one of our readers. Because 
of limited space we just give the num- 
bers. Follow them and you will see 
how easy it is to work the puzzle; with- 
out them the puzzle is a “sticker.” Here 
are the numbers: 19-17, 6-18, 43-11, 27- 
13, 10-12, 13-11, 8-10, 1-9, 3-1, 16-4, 1-9, 
28-16, 21-23, 7-21, 24-22, 21-23, 26-24, 33- 
25, 31-33, 18-30, 33-25, 16-4, 4-6, 6-18, 
18-30, 30-28, 28-16, 17-29, 15-17, 10-24, 
29-17. Or you can do it this way: 19-17, 
30-18, 27-25, 13-27, 24-26, 27-25, 18-30, 
33-25, 31-33, 6-18, 18-30, 33-25, 28-30, 
30-18, 9-11, 18-6, 3-11, 12-10, 1-3, 4-6, 3- 
11, 16-28, 21-23, 14-16, 7-9, 16-4, 11-9, 4- 
16, 17-15, 28-16, 15-17. 


National Toy Plane Contest 
Shades of Col. -Charles A. Lindbergh! 
Because of the widespread interest in 

aviation since Col. Lindffergh’s trans- 
atlantic hop a_ nationwide airplane 
model contest has been planned for the 
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boys and girls of the United States. 
Plans for the contest were formed un- 
der the auspices of the American Play- 
ground and Recreation Association. A 
number of articles and pamphlets giv- 
fig full instructions on how to con- 
struct airplane models with power,such 
as rubber bands; compressed air, steam, 
gasoline and carbonic acid, will be dis- 
tributed to 1100 playground leaders and 
500 other national agencies. 

In each community or city the play- 
ground leaders will organize the boys 
and girls into comparative groups to 
make and fly models. In each of 20 
preliminary events five winners will be 
picked and they will go to Memphis, 
Tenn., to compete for. the national 
championship. All local elimination 
contests are scheduled for September12. 
The finals at Memphis will be held Oc- 
tober 8, and Col. Lindbergh, high gov- 
ernment officials and playground au- 
thorities are expected to be present. 
The prizes will be either cups or med- 
als, about 100 in all. Consolation prizes 
will also be awarded. 


Game of Birth Months 

If you find that you lack something 
interesting with which to entertain 
your guests at your next party try “birth 
months.” Besides providing a topic of 
conversation and entertainment, the 
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game helps the guests to become 1, 
acquainted. The guests are asked th, 
birth months and are grouped acco; 
ingly about the room, or in sev 
rooms. Each group may be aske: 
perform a short sketch. depicting th, 
particular month. A wedding sc 
for. instance, would best illustrate :|\. 
month of June. Or each group may |). 
asked to make a list of famous ani 
miliar historical events that have t: 
place in their particular birth mo; 
In either case prizes may be award: 
the group having the best scene o: 
longest list. 


A Startling Coin Trick 
For this trick the performer bo: 
a coin which he has the lender ma: 
he will know it when he sees it « 
This coin is passed around in the « 
ence so they, too, will beable to ide: 
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UNRIDDLE THESE 
Why is a dog biting its tail like 
good manager? 
Why is a small boy like flann 
Answers to Last Week’s 
One. 


Both have to be ground before | 
ing. 
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it. Then the performer takes an . 
nary sheet of paper, old newspa): 
the like, holds it on-his palm ani 
quests that the coin be placed o 
Holding his hand well away from 
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Cross-Word Puzzle No. 61 
Submitted by D. C. Buck, Concord, Vt. 

Horizontal: 1—A kind of cloth. 5—A 
song of joy. 10—The fasting season pre- 
ceding Easter. 12—Quality of music. 13— 
Finish, 14—A rodent. 16—Novelh 17— 
Like. 18—A nobleman. 20—Personal pro- 
noun. 21—A common metal, 22—Belong- 
ing to the whole country (abbr.). 24—A 
baseball club. 25—A human being. 27—A 
familiar golf term. 29—A boy’s nickname. 
31—A musical note, . 33—Lassoed. 35—A 
continent (abbr.). 36—A sphere. 38—In 
no manner. 39—A certain number, 40—A 
pretender to gentility. 42—A defensive 
ditch, . 43—Floats through the air. 44— 
Foretellers uf events, 


Vertical: 1—A portion of a fabric { 
over and fixed in place. 2—Any devi 
concentrating or dispersing radiati: 
refraction. 3—Conjunction. 4—Pro! 
6—Within. 7—An incalculable perio 
time. 8—Again. 9—A staircase post. 
dark, oily liquid. 14—The goddess 0 
sea. 15—A measure of weight. 138- 
gent. 19—Entitled. 21—To make lac: 
threadwork by hand. 23—A color. 
Polish. 28—Périod of time. 29—\\ 
30—Raves. 382—A river in Tuscany. 
Famous American poet. 35—Close b) 
—Any large non-poisonous serpent. 
Part of the foot. 41—A dark reddish-bro", 
non-metallic liquid element (abbr.). 
Pronoun, 
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What’s Wrong — 





This man is admiring a violin he has 
just made; he feels that it is work well 
done. 

Last week’s error: 
the owner of the’trousers, grown moths 
don’t eat clothes; the larvae do it. 


Fortunately for 








he slowly crumples the paper, with the 
coin inside it, into a ball. This ball he 
hands to the person who lent the coin 
and asks him to open it. To the aston- 
ishment of all the spectators the crum- 
pled ball of paper -has miraculously 
changed into a sealed envelope with 
another envelope inside it and still a 
third envelope inside the second. The 
coin is found inside the third envelope. 
This done the performer asks that the 
coin be replaced in the smaller enve- 
lope and this placed in the second and 
the second in the first as they were. 
Again he screws them into a ball and 
hands it to someone else in the audi- 
ence, who upon opening it finds the re- 
stored sheet of paper with the marked 
coin in it. At this point the performer 
returns the borrowed coin to its owner. 

The secret of the trick lies in the 
preparation for it. A postcard is fold- 
ed, cut out and shaped into a small flat 
tube with a slot in one end. Then three 
envelopes are made from a duplicate of 
the sheet of paper used in the trick. 
These envelopes are made so they will 
fit inside each other. (Use an envelope 
from a box of stationery as a model to 
make them by.) The tube is inserted 
in the smallest envelope through an 
opening under the sealed flap left for 
that purpose. The tube and smallest 
envelope are then placed in a conven- 
ient pocket. After equipping himself 
with a coin like the one he is to borrow 
and marking it, the performer is ready 
for the trick. 

As soon as he has borrowed a coin 
from someone in the audience he sub- 
stitutes in its place his own coin, which 
he should have concealed in his hand. 
hus he offers his own to members of 
the audience for identification and must 
be careful that it does not reach the 
lender of the other coin. While the 
coin is being passed around he stands 
with his hands in his pockets. This 
enables him to slip the borrowed coin 
nto the tube, whence it goes to the in- 
ner envelope; also to secretly withdraw 
the tube and crumple the envelopes in- 
to a ball. This ball he conceals in the 
palm of his hand, The sheet of plain 
paper and coin are laid on top of this 
ball. When the paper and coin are 
screwed into a ball he retains that ball 
in his hand and passes out the ball of 
ehvelopes to the lender of the coin, who 
opens them. 

As soon as the envelopes are returned 
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to the performer he rolls them up in 
a similar fashion and apparently passes 
them out again to another member of 
the audience. But instead, he actually 
passes out the coin in the screwed up 
sheet of paper. Again he stands with 
his hands in his pockets and secretly 
tears open the envelopes to get posses- 
sion of the original or borrowed coin. 
When his coin is returned to him he 
simply substitutes the borrowed coin 
in its place and returns it to its owner. 


PUZZLE-PROBLEM 


No, 92. A man went to the postoffice 
to buy some stamps. -He shoved a two 





dollar bill through the window and 


said: “Give me some one-cent stamps, 
10 times as many twos and the balance 
in fives.” -How many stamps of each 
denomination did the postmaster give 
him? Ans. to No, 91—89 cents for one 
and 11 cents for the other. 





LAND ON YOUR FEET 


You take a cat up by the tail, 
And whirl him round and round, 
And hurl him out into the air, 
Out into space profound, 
He through the yielding atmosphere 
Will many a whirl complete; 
But when he strikes upon the ground, 
He’ll land upon his feet. 


Fate takes a man, just like a cat, 
And, with more force than grace, 

It whirls him wiggling round and round, 
And hurls him into space; 

And those that fall upon the back, 
Or land upon the head, 

Fate lets them lie there where they fall—— 
They’re just as good as dead. 


But some there be that, like the cat, 
* Whirl round and round and round, 
And go gyrating off through space, 
Until they strike the ground; 
But when at last the ground and they 
Do really come to meet, - 
Yowll always find them right side up- 
They land upon their feet. 


And such a man walks off erect, 
Triumphant and elate, 

And with a courage in his heart 
He shakes his fist at fate; 

Then fate wth a benignant smile 
Upon its face outspread, 

Puts forth its soft, caressing hand 
And pats him on the head. 


And he’s fate’s darling from that day, 
His triumph is complete; 
Fate loves the man who whirts and whirls, 
* But lands upon his feet. 
That man, whate’er his ups and downs, 
Is never wholly spurned, 
Whose perpendicularity 
Is never overturned.—Walter Foss. 


POLITICAL ODDITIES 


Kinjiro Matsudaira, who happens to have 
the same last name as the Japanese am- 
bassador to this country, was elected mayor 
of Edmonston, Md, Matsudaira was born 
in this country, the son of a Japanese fa- 
ther and an American mother. 

Judge Ruby Laffoon of Madisonville, Ky., 
has the unique distinction of being renomi- 
nated by both Democrats and Republicans. 

A law suit over a bridge developed that 
Yadkin College, N. C., has not held an elec- 
tion in 25 years. 

Benjamin C. Crocker of Upton, Mass., re- 
signed five local offices but will continue as 
chief of police, chief of the fire department, 
and sealer of weights and measures. In 
his spare time he is caretaker for three 
public buildings. 














World's Greatest Utility Light 


300 CANDLE POWER —withé 


new built-in Utility Pump. Handi- - 
est, most, practical light invented. 
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doors—any where. Bright, t, white nite light 30 
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the cost. Burns96 nwick Ie air—4spercent 
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Make $60 to $100 match. Clean, odor- 
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LAND FREE 
IF PLANTED TO BANANAS 


Bananas bear a full crop the second year. $5.00 monthly 
will plant five acres, which should pay $1,500 profit an- 
nually. . Reliable Companies will cultivate and market 
your bananas for 1-3. Bananas ripen every day and you 
get your check every 90 days. For particulars’ address Jantha 
Plantation Co., Empire Bidg., Block 962, Pittsburgh, Pa 


—— 


EARN LADIES* 
IsT WATCH 


FADES writ watch of latest design, 
-jewel guaranteed movement, 
hs 25-yr. white goid fancy engraved case 
with jewel tip. Send for only 12 boxes Mentho- 
v Nova Salve. Sell at 25¢ box. Watch given ac 
cording to offer in Catalog sent with Salve Seng 
20 money, just name and address today. 


U. 8. Supply Co., Bept.PY-28, Greenville. Pa, 


Be My Candy A¢ent 


ehewin ate money, } qhocelate Lage y- rat ar Greys, mat < aa, 


5Rieen son, just, seagtine. Free sample. Need 
agent at once. anewer thi 
Gordon Co. 1416 Vine St. Cincinnati, 0. Dept. 453 




























.Get YourPhoto Made Up with a { 
Mirror! Novel and Original— 
Photo on one side, Mirror on reverse side. 
Send negative & BS torencs three for 8Oc.. 

Roanoke Photo Finishing Co, 2-* &0".*%>-: 

ATENT “HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT” and 

VENTION BLANK” sent Free. Send model 


Rousoke, Va. 
or Poy = 9 — description of your invention for 
Inspection and Instructions FREE. Reasonable 
terms. Victor J. Evans & Co.,860 Ninth. Washington, D.C. 


VARICOSE VEINS, ®2.L5¢s 


are promptly relieved with inexpensive home treatment. It reduces 
the pain and swelling—overcomes tiredness. For patti at write 


W.F. Young Inc., 504 Lyman St., Springfiel 


AGENTS s:: FREE 











Write for our Guide Book, 








SAMPLE 
€aAseE. 


, Toilet articles, perfume, specialties. Wonderfully profitable. 


La DERMA CO., DEPT. RS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CANCER 


Agents—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, 
a patent patch for instantly mending leaks in 
all utensils. Sample package free. COLLETTE 
MFG. CO., Dept. 312, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


SELL YOUR P ROPERTY quickly for cash, no matter 


where located, particulars free. 


REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO. Dot. 15. Lincoln, Nebr. 


FOR SALE Splendid countryhome, All modern house, bara, 
garage, garden. i 


A bit retired but central. Fine 
shade trees, town water. inquire Box 81, Warren, Mass. 


Most Helptul Teacher’ 5 er’s Magazine 


—~ 100 pages eac  nagoat month of prac — 
cal aids, seasonable material, and in- 
spiring articles for teachers of all 
grades. A famous painting in full 
colors appears on the cover each is- 
sue with:study outlines in the maga- 
zine. Hundreds of usefulillustrations 
for blackboard, seat and construction 
work; suggestions for entertainments 
and recreation. Many helpful depart- 
ments—Primary Methods and De- 
vices; Suggestions for Grammar 
Grades; Poems: Teacher's Help 
One-Another Club; Book Reviews; 
Answers to Queries; etc. Each num- 
ber crammed full of helpful material 
to both teacher and pupil. Weoffer 
at SPECIAL REDUCED PRICE: 





oy. ane Pyne for 
d Book. 


onw Williams See Sanatorium, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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SYNOPSIS 


Kim, a baby girl, is born to Magnolia Rav- 
enal on board the Cotton Blossom Floating 
Palace, a show boat owned by Capt. Andy 
Hawks, her father. Magnolia’s mother, Parth- 
enia Ann Hawks has a reputation for minding 
other people’s business. On the slow boat ac- 
tors come and go. Magnolia, when she reached 
womanhood became an actress and married 
Gaylord Ravenal, also of the show boat cast. 
Magnolia learns the hard life of a gambler’s 
wife. When Capt. Andy dies Mrs. Hawks takes 
command of the boat and the Ravenals leave 
for Chicago. There Ravenal gambles away all 
Magnolia’s money. AS Kim grows older Mag- 
nolia tells her stories of Capt. Andy and life 
on the show boat. Kim is put in private school. 
In desperate circumstances Ravenal goes out 
and wins money gambling. —Magnolia, thor- 
oughly disillusioned, applies for an engagement 
in vaudeville. 


— 





claimed, without elegance, “Lookit that, 

Jo!” Then, to Magnolia: “Listen, 
sister. You won’t get far with those. Your 
songs aré too much like church tunes, see? 
They’re for a funeral, not a theater. And 
that’s a fact. But I like the way you got 
of singing them. How about singing me a 
real coon song? You know. Hello, Mah 
Baby! or something like that.” 

“I don’t know any. These are the only 
songs I know.” , ; 

“Well, for ! Listen. You learn some 
real coon songs and come back, see, in a 
week. Here. Try these over at home, see.” 
He selected some songs sheets from the 
accommodating piano top. She took them, 
numbly. 

She was again in the cold moist winter 

~—street. Quite dark now. She walked over 
to State street and took a_northbound car. 
The door of their room on the third floor 
was locked, and when she had opened it she 
felt that the room was empty: Not empty 
merely: deserted. Before she had lighted 
the gas jet she had an icy feeling of deso- 
Jation, of impending and piled-up tragedy 
at the close of a day that already toppled 
with it. Her gaze went straight to the 
dresser. 

An envelope was there. Her name on it 
‘Ravenal’s neat delicate hand. Magnolia. 
Darling, I am going away for a few weeks 
- » + return when your mother is gone 
. . .or send for you . . . six hundred 

. dollars for you on shelf under clock 
Kim . . . convent - enough 
weeks darling .. . love 
a ee ee 

She never saw him again. 

She must have been a little light-headed 
by this time, for-certainly no deserted wife 
in her right sense would have followed 
the course that Magnolia Ravenal now took. 
She read the note again, her lips forming 
some of the words aloud. She walked to 
the little painted shelf over the wash stand. 
Six hundred. That was right. Six hundred. 
Perhaps this really belonged to that woman, 
too. She couldn’t go there again. Even 
if it did, she couldn’t go there again. 

She left the room, the gas flaring. She 
hurried down Clark street, going a few 
blocks south. Into one of the pawnshops. 
That was nothing new. The man actually 
greeted her by name. “Good-evening, Mrs. 

_Ravenal. And what can I do for you?” 

“A banjo.” 

“What?” 

“IT want to buy a banjo.” 

She bargained for it, shrewdly. When 
she tendered a hundred-dollar bill in pay- 
ment the man’s face fell. “Oh, now Mrs. 
Ravenal,I gave you that special price be- 
cause you——” 

“Tl go somewhere else.” 

She got it. Hurried back with it. Into 
-her room again. She had not even locked 

the door. Five of the six one-hundred-dol- 


S EEING it now the young showman ex- 





Se ee ee 


lar bills lay as she had tossed them on the 
dresser. -A little crazy, certainly. Years, 
years afterwards she actually could relate 
the fantastic demoniac events of this day 
that had begun at four in the morning. and 
ended almost 20 hours later. It made a 
very good story, dramatic, humorous, tragic. 
Kim’s crowd thought it was wonderful. 

She took off her veil and hat and jacket. 
Her black hair lay in loose limp ugly loops 
about her face. She opened one of the 
sheets of musi¢c—Whose- Black Baby Are 
You?—and propped it up against the center 
section of the old-fashioned dresser. She 
crossed her knees. Cradled the banjo. One 
foot tapped the time rhythmically. An 
hour. Two hours. 

A knock at the door. The landlady, 12 
hours fustier than she had been that morn- 
ing. “It ain’t me, Mis’ Ravenal, but Down- 
stairs says she can’t sleep for the noise. 
She’s that sickly one. She says she pounded 
but you didn’t cs 

“I'll stop. I didn’t hear her, I’m sorry.” 

“For me you could go on all night.” The 
landlady leaned bulkily and sociably against 
the door. “I’m crazy about music. I never 
knew you was musical.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Magnolia. 





“Very.” 


+4] WAS educated,” began Kim Ravenal, 
studying herself in the mirror, and 
deftly placing a dab of rouge on either ear 
lobe, “in Chicago,.by the dear Sisters there 
in St. Agatha’s convent. Then she had the 
grace to snigger, knowing well what. the 
young second assistant dramatic critic 
would say to that. She was being inter- 
viewed in her dressing room at the Booth 
between thesecond and third actsof Needles 
and Pins. She had opened in this English 
camedy in October. Now it was April.. Her 
play before this had run a year. Her play 
before that had run two years. Her play— 
well, there was nothing new to be said in 
an interview with Kim Ravenal, no matter 
how young or how dramatic the interview- 
er. There was, therefore, a touch of mis- 
chievous malice in this trite statement of 
hers. She knew what the bright young man 
would say in protest. He said it. He said: 
“Oh, now, Pete’s sake, Miss Ravenal! Quit 
kidding.” 
“But I was. 
my mother. 
body. 
con 
“Oh, I know it! So does everybody else 
who reads the papers. And you know as 
well as I do that that educated-in-a-convent 


I can’t help it: I was! Ask 
Ask my husband. Ask any- 
Educated by the dear Sisters in the 


” 





- stuff is rubber-stamp. It ceased to be read- 


able publicity when Mrs. Siddons was a gal. 
Now be reasonable. Kaufman wantsa bright 
piece about you for the Sunday page.” 

“All right. You ask intelligent questions 
and I'll answer them.” Kim then leaned 
forward to peer intently at her own reflec- 
tion in the dressing-room mirror with. its 
brilliant border of amber lights. She reach- 
ed for the rabbit’s foot and applied to her 
cheeks that nervous and redundant film of 
rouge which means that the next curtain is 
four minutes away. 

He was a very cagey New York second 
assistant dramatic critic, who did not con- 


fine his talents to second-assistant dramatic * 


criticism. The pages of Vanity Fair and 
The New Yorker (locally known as the Fly 
Papers) frequently accepted first (assistant 
dramatic) aid from his pen. And, natural- 
ly, he had written one of those expression- 
istic plays so daringly different that three 
intrepid managers had decided not to put 
it on after all, Embittered, the second as- 


sistant dramatic critic threatened sardoni- 
cally to get a production through the ruse of 
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taking up residence in Prague or Budapc;s: 
changing his name to Capek or Vajda, an : 
sending his manuscript back to New Yo: 

as a foregn play for them to fight over. 

Though she had now known New Yo 
for many years, there were phases of 
theatrical life that still puzzled Kim’s mot 
er, Magnolia Ravenal; and this was » 
of them. “The critics all seem to wri 
plays,” she complained. “It makes the 
of a successful actress like Kim so com; 
cated. And the actors and actresses all |. 
ture on the Trend of the Modern Dra: 
at League luncheons given at the Astor. 
went to one once, with Kim. Blue \. 
ladies from Englewood. In my day crit 
criticized and actors acted.” — 

Her suave and gifted son-in-law, Keni 
Cameron, himself a producer of play: 
the more precious pattern (The Road 
Sunrise, 1921; Jock o’Dreams, 1924), tea 
her gently about this attitude of into! 
ance. “Why, Nola! And you a fam 
stage mama! - You ought to know that e\ 
Kim occasionally has to do things | 
publicity.” 

“In my Cotton Blossom days we v: 
more subtle. The band marched down M: 
street and played on the corner and P: 
gave out handbills. That was our publici' 

I didn’t have to turn handsprings up | 
levee.” 

There was little that the public did | 
know about Kim Ravenal, There was not! 
ing that the cagey young assistant critic did 
not know. He now assumed a tome of deep 
bitterness. “‘All right, my fine lady. I'l! « 
back and write a pattern piece. Started iu 
stock in Chicago. Went to New York \: 
tional Theater School. Star pupil and tea 
er’s pet while there. Got a bit in—u! 
Mufti, wasn’t it?—and walked away wit! 
the play just like the aspiring young 
tress in a bum short, story. Born ona show 
boat in Kentucky and I}linois and Missouri 
simultaneously—say, explain that to 
some time, will you—hence name of Ki. 
Also mother was a show boat actress aid 
later famous singer of coon—— Say, where 
is your mother these days, anyway? Gosh, 
I think she’s grand! I’m-stuck on her. She's 
the burning passion of my youth, No kid- 
ding. I don’t know. She’s got that kind 
of haunted hungry et-up look, like Bx 
hardt or Duse or one of them, You've got 
a little of it, yourself.” 

“Oh, sir!” murmured Kim, grateful!) 

“Cultivate it, is my advice. And whic! 
she smiles! Boy! I work like a 
dawg to get her to smile whenever f see /ier. 
She thinks I’m one of those cut-ups. |’ 
really a professional suicide at heart, |v! 
I'd wiggle my ears if it would win onc 
those slow, dazzling——” 

“Listen. Who—or whom— are you in! 
viewing, young man? Me or my mama?” 

“She around?” 

“No. She’s at the Shaw opening w 
Ken.” 

“Well, then, you'll do.” . 

“Just for that I think Ill turn elegant 
on you and not grant any more interviews 
Maude Adams never did. Look at Mrs 
Fiske! And Duse. Anyway, interviews »! 
ways sound so dumb when they appear i: 
print. _Dignified silence is the thing. M) 
tery. Everybody knows too much about 
the stage, nowadays.” 

“Believe me, I do!” said the young second 
assistant dramatic critic, in a tone 
intense acerbity. 


A NEAT little triple tap at the dressins- 

room door. “Curtain already exclai- 
ed Kim in a kindof panic. You would have 
thought this was her first stage summon» 
+ seers hasty application with the rabbit’ 

oot. 

A mulatto girl in black silk so crisp, an! 
white batiste cap and apron so correct t!! 
she might have doubled as stage and pra~ 
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\very old—over 80. 
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tical maid, now opened the door outside 
which she had been discreetly stationed. 
“Curtain, Blanche?” 

“Half a minute more, Miss Ravenal. Tel- 
egram.” She handed a yellow envelope to 
Kim, 

As Kim read it there settled over her face 
the rigidity of shock, so plain that the 
second assistant dramatic critic almost was 
guilty of, “No bad news, I hope?” But as 
though he had said it Kim Ravenal handed 
him the slip of paper. 

“They’ve misspelled it,” she said, irrele- 
vantly. “It ought to be Parthenia.” 

He read: “Mrs. Parthna A. Hawks died 
suddenly eight O’clock before evening show 
Cotton. Blossom playing Cold Spring Ten- 
nessee advise sympathy company. Chas. K. 
Barnato.” 

“Hawks?” 

“My grandmother.” 

“Pm sorry.” Lamely. 
thing——” 

“I haven’t seen her in years. She was 
I can’t quite realize. 
She was famous on the rivers. A sort of 
legendary figure. She owned and managed 
the Cotton Blossom. There was a curious 
kind of feud between her and Mother and 
my father. She was really a pretty terrible 
—I wonder— Mother—” 

“Curtain, Miss Ravenal !” 

She went swiftly toward the door. 

“Can I do anything? Fetch your mother 
from the theater?” 

“She'll be back here with Ken after the 
play. Half an hour. No use——” 


“Is there any- 


E FOLLOWED her as she went to- 

ward the door from which she made her 
third-act entrance. “I don’t want to be 
offensive, Miss Ravenal. But if there’s a 
story in this—your en I mean— 
80, you know——” 


Over her shoulder, in a whisper, “There 
is. See Ken.” She stood a moment; seemed 
to set her whole figure; relaxed it then; 
vanished. You heard her lovely but syn- 
thetic voice as the American wife of the 
English husband in the opening lines of the 
third act: 


“I’m so sick of soggy British breakfast. 
Devilled kidneys! Ugh! Who but the Eng- 
lish could face food so visceral at nine 
A. M.!” 


She was thinking as she played the_ third 
act for the 300th time that she must tuck 
the telegram under the cold cream jar or 
back of her mirror as soon as she return- 
ed to her dressing room. What if Magnolia 
should take it into her head to leave the 
Shaw play early and find it there on her 
dressing table!. She must tell her gently. 
Magnolia never had learned to take tele- 
grams calmly. They always threw her into 
a panic. Ever since that one about Gaylord 
Ravenal’s death in San Francisco. Gaylord 
Ravenal. A lovely name. What a tin-horn 
sport. he must have been. Charming 
though, probably. 

Curtain. Bows. Curtain. Bows. Curtain. 
Bows. Curtain. She was back in her 
dressing room, had removed her make-up, 
was almost dressed when Ken returned 
with her mother. She had made desperate 
haste, aided expertly by her maid. 

The two entered laughing, talking, bicker- 
ing goodnaturedly. Kim heard her hus- 
band’s jejune plangent voice outside her 
dressing-room door. “I’m going to tell 
your daughter on you, Nola! Yes, I am.” 

“lL don’t care. He started it.” 


Kim looked round at them. Why need 
they be so horribly high-spirited just to- 
night? It was like comedy relief in a 
clumsily written play, put in to make the 
tragedy seem deeper. Still, this news was 
hardly tragic. Yet her mother might—— 

For years, now, Kim Ravenal had shield- 
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ed her mother; protected her; spoiled her, 
Magnolia said, almost resentfully. 

She stood now with her son-in-law in the 
eruel glare of the dressing-room lights. 
Her face was animated, almost flushed. 
Her fine head rose‘splendidly from the 
furred frame of her luxurious coat collar. 
Her throat was firm and creamy above the 
square-cut decolletage of her black gown. 
Her brows looked the blacker and more 
startling for the wing of white that crossed 
the black of her straight thick hair. There 
was about this woman past middle age a 
breath-taking vitality. Her distinguished 
young gon-in-law appeared rather anemic 
in contrast. 

“How was the play?” Kim asked, possibly 
in the hope of changing their ebullient 
mood. 

“Nice production,” said Cameron. “Lunt 
was flawless. Fontanne’s turned just a 
shade cute on us. She’d better stop that. 
Shaw, revived, tastes a little moldy. West- 
ley yelled. Simonson’s sets were—uh— 
meticulous I think the werd is... . . And 
I want to inform you, my dear Mrs. C., 
that your mama has been a very naughty 
girl.” 

This would never do, thought Kim, her 
mind on the yellow envelope. She put an 
arm about her mother. “Kiss me and Ill 
forgive you,” she said. 

“You don’t know what she’s done.” 

“Whatever it is——” 


“Woollcott started it, anyway,” protested 
Magnolia Ravenal. “I should think a man 
who’s dramatic critic of the New York 
World would have more consideration for 
the dignity of his 

Cameron took up the story. “Our seats 
turned out to be next to his. Nola sat be- 
tween us. You know how she always 
clutches somebody’s hand during the emo- 
tional scenes.” 

“The last time I went to the theater 
with Woollcott he said he’d slap my hands 
hard if I ever again ” put in Magnolia. 
But Cameron once more interrupted. 

“Then in the second act she clutched 
him instead of me and he slapped her 
hand 

“And pinched 

“And Nola gave him a sharp dig in the 
stomach, Pm afraid, with her elbow, and 
there was quite a commotion. Mothers-in- 
law are a terrible responsibility.” 

“Mother dear! A first night of a Shaw 
revival at the National !” 

“He started it. And anyway, 
brought me up wrong.” 

There was about her suddenly a curious 
effect of weariness. It was as though, until 
now, she had been acting, and had discarded 
her role. She stood up. “Ken, if you'll 
get me a taxi Pll run along home. [’m 
tired. You two are going to the Swopes’s, 
aren’t you? That means three o’clock.” 

“[’m not going,” said Kim. “Wait a min- 
ute, Ken.” She came over to Magnolia. 
— I just got a telegram.” 

ama?” She uttered the word as though 
she were a little girl. 

“Yes.” 

“Where is it?” 

Kim indicated it. “There, Ken. Get it 
for me, will you? Under the makeup tray.” 
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Asthma So Bad 
She Was Hopeless 


Expected to die. Got well quickly. Ne 
sign of asthma now. 


Readers whose asthma or bronchial cough 
seems to be getting the best of them, will be 
glad to know how Mrs. M. Bennett, 128 N. 
Noble St., Indianapolis, Ind., regained health 
after she had lost hope. She writes: 

“T suffered with asthma for several years. 
Then, three years ago, I caught the flu, and 
my asthma became so bad I was absolutely 
hopeless. I coughed and choked so terribly I 
could hardly get my breath. Friends and 
neighbors never thought I would get over it, 
and I thought my time had come. My daughter 
read about Nacor in the newspaper, and got a 
bottle. I didn’t see any use trying it, but I 
took it, and started improving almost at once. 
In all, I took three bottles. I recovered en- 
tirely and have never had a sign of asthma 
since. I am 63 years old and feeling just fine, 
I never can thank Nacor enough.” 

Hundreds of other sufferers who were just 
as discouraged as Mrs. Bennett have also re- 
ported their complete recovery from asthma 
and severe bronchial coughs. Their letters, 
telling how their trouble left and never re- 


‘turned, will gladly be sent free by Nacor Medi- 


cine Co., 544 State Life Bldg., Indianapolis, 
Ind., together with a booklet full of valuable 
information about these dread diseases. No 
matter how serious your case seems, write at 
once for this free information. It has guided 
thousands back to health and strength. 


DON'T SUFFER FROM 


STOMACH ULCERS 


Famous California Prescription Sent 
on 16 Days’ Trial. Write Today 
for FREE Particulars 








Why suffer with this extreme stomach trouble when we 
can positively assure you full reltef or money back. We 
guarantee Wolfe’s Uleer and Acidosis Treatment will re- 


lieve you of extreme gastritis, or ulcers ef the stomach, or 
we will positively refund your money. Wolfe’s Ulcer and 
A@gidosis Treatment has been used in California for these 


troubles for over 21 years with unvarying success. Many 
doctors prescribe it regularly. 

Now it is offered for the first time to the general public. 
It begins at once to give relief from the severe pain, vomit- 
ing and other diseomforts and agonies, and from day te 
day the improvement is steady and increasingly rapid. You 
are not compelled to restrict yourself to a milk diet. You 
can eat anything you wish after taking our treatment a 
few days. 

What would you give to be able to eat as you did when 


you were a child? It should be possible with Wolfe’s Ulcer 
and Acidosis Treatment, and, best of all, the cost is very 
little, and you are guaranteed your money back if it does 


not help you to your entire satisfaction—you to be the sole 
judge—we take your word for it.' Write teday for full in 
formation. Wolfe’s Laboratories, Desk PF-9, 425 E. Pico 
St., Los Angeles, California. 





Turn Spare Moments 
Inte Cash 


Women earn from $30 to $60 per week 
in their spare time selling the PAT RIC- 
LAN 4-Piece Hair Beauty Set—the only 
device on the market that waves, curls, 


marcels and dries the hair by merely 
changing an attachment. Everybody 
wants one. Liberal commissions. Write 


t 'e 
HOME DEVICES, INC. 


Dept. J 70 Eachange St. 
Rochester, N.Y. 








ARE YOU BASHFUL? 


You must overcome Bashfulness — Self-Consciousness — Mental 
F succeed in the business and social world. Send 10¢ for 
the amazing booklet, “Road to Poise and Achievement.” Tells 
how thousands have conquered bashfulmess in a very short time, 
SEYMOUR INSTITUTE, 38 Park Row, Dept. 8, New York City 


WOMEN Make Money © — Show dress- 


arments $4.70. 
FREE outit. SUPERBUILT, Box 453 an, HICAGO, Il. 











Get on “Uncle Sam’s”’ Payroll 


City Postal Clerks, General Clerks 
$1140 to $3300 a Year 


Steady, Short Hours— 
Long Vacations With Pay 








Gentlemen : 
> of U. 8. Government 


Railway Postal Clerks, City Mail Carriers, ee” pA SMM ae) bin 


FRANKLIN ee Dept. P-176, 
‘ochester, N. Y. 


(No EE. . with U. 8. Government) 
: Rush to me entirely without charge list 
big paid positions obtainable. 
Advise me also regarding the salaries, hours, work, va- 
cation and tell me how I can get one of these jobs. 


MEN—WOMEN 18 OR OVER ? Name , 
Mail Coupon immediately—teday sure. | Don'tdelav. @” 
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“Dead?” Magnolia had not unfolded the 
yellow slip. 

"Yas.” = 

She read it. She looked up. The last 
shadow had vanished of that mood in 
which she had entered 10 minutes earlier. 
She looked, suddenly, sallow and 60. “Let 
me see. Tennessee. Trains.” 

“But not tonight, Mother!” 

“Yes. Ken, there’s something to St. 
Louis—Memphis—I’m sure. And then from 
there tomorrow morning.” 

“Ken will go with you.” 

“No!” sharply. “No!” 

She had her way in the end; left that 
night, and alone, over Kim’s protests and 
Ken’s. “If I need you, Ken dear, I'll tele- 
graph. All those people in the troupe, you 
know. Some of them have been with her 
for 10 years—15.” 


A LL sorts of trains before you reached 
this remote town. Little dusty red- 
plush trains with sociable brakemen and 
passengers whose clothes and bearing now 
seemed almost grotesque to the eyes that 
once had looked upon them without crit- 
icism. A long, hard, trying journey. Little 
towns at which you left this train and 
waited long hours for the next. Cinder- 
strewn junctions whose stations were little 
better than sheds. 


Mile after mile the years had receded as 
New York was left behind. The sandy 
soil of the-South. Little straggling vil- 
lages. Unpainted weather-stained cabins, 
black as the faces that peered from their 
doorways. When Magnolia Ravenal caught 
the first gleam of April dogwood flashing 
white in the forest depths as the train 
rumbled by, her heart gave a great leap. 
In a curious and dreamlike way the years 
of her life with Ravenal in Chicago, the 
years following Ravenal’s desertion of her 
there, the years of Magnolia’s sudden suc- 
cess in New York seemed to fade into un- 
reality; they became unimportant frag- 
mentary interludes, This was her life. She 
had never left it. They would be there— 
Julie, and Steve, and Windy, and Doc, and 
Prathy, and Andy, and Schultzy—somehow, 
they would be there. They were real. The 
others were dream people: Mike McDonald, 
Hankins, Hetty Chilson, all that raffish 
Chicago crew; the New York group—Kim’s 
gay, fly, brittle brilliant crowd with which 
Magnolia had always assumed an ease she 
did not feel. 


She decided, sensibly, that she was tired, 
a little dazed, even. She had slept scarcely 
at all the night before. Perhaps this news 
of her mother’s death had been, after all, 
more of a shock than she thought. She 
would not pretend to be grief-stricken. The 
breach between her and the indomitable 
old woman had been a thing of many years’ 
standing, and it had grown wider and 
wider with the years following that day 
when, descending upon her daughter in 
Chicago, Mrs. Hawks had learned that the 
handsome dashing Gaylord Ravenal had 
flown. She had been unable to resist her 
triumphant, “What did I tell you!!” It had 
been the last straw. 


HE had wondered what sort of convey- 

ance she might hire to carry her to 
Cold Spring, for she knew no railroad 
passed through this little river town. But 
when she descended from the train at this, 
the last stage but one in her wearisome 
journey, there was a little group at the red 
brick station to meet her. A man came 
toward her (he turned out to be the Chas. 
K. Barnato of the telegram). He was the 
general manager and press agent. Doc’s 
old job, modernized. “How did you know 
me?” She had asked, and was startled 
when he replied: “You look like your ma.” 





“with Mellhop beside him. 
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Then, before she could recover from this: 
“But Elly told me it was you.” 


A rather amazing old lady came toward 
her: She looked like the ancient ruins of 
a bisque doll. Her cheeks were pink,. her 
eyes bright, her skin parchment, her hat 
incredible. “Don’t you remember me, 
Nollie?” she said. And pouted her wither- 
ed old lips. Then, as Magnolia stared, be- 
wiidered, she had chirped like an annoyed 
cockatoo, “Elly Chipley—Lenore La Verne.” 

“But it isn’t possible!” Magnolia had 
cried. 


This had appeared to annoy Miss Chipley 
afresh. “Why not, I’d like to know! [Ive 
been back with the Cotton Blossom the last 
10 years. Your ma advertised in the Bill- 
board for a general utility team. My hus- 
band answered the ad, giving his name——” 

“Not ? 

“Schultzy? Oh, no, dearie. I buried poor 
Schultzy in Douglas, Wyo., 22 years ago. 
Yes, indeed. €lyde!” . She wheeled briskly. 
“Clyde!” The man came forward. He was, 
perhaps, 50. Surely 20 years younger than 
the erstwhile ingenue lead. A sheepish, 
grizzled man whose mouth looked as if a 
drawstring had been pulled out of it,-leav- 
ing it limp and sprawling. “Meet my hus- 
band, Mr. Clyde Mellhop. This is Nollie. 
Mrs. Ravenal, it is, ain’t it? Seems funny, 
you being married and got a famous daugh- 
ter and all. Last time I saw you you was 
just a skinny little girl, dark-complected— 
Well, your ma was hoity-toity with me 
when she seen it was me was the other half 
of the Mellhop General Utility Team. 
Wasn't going to let me stay, would you be- 
lieve it! Well, she was glad enough to 
have me, in the end.” 


This, Magnolia realized, must be stopped. 
She met the understanding look of the 
man Barnato, He nodded. “I guess you 
must be pretty tuckered out, Mrs. Ravenal. 
Now, if you'll just step over to the car 
there.” He indicatde an important-looking 
closed car that stood at the far end of the 
station platform. 

Gratefully Magnolia moved toward it. 
She was a little impressed with its ap- 





pearance. “Your car! That was thought- 
“ful of you. I was wondering how Id 
get——” 


“No, ma’am. That ain’t mine. I got a 
little car of my own, but this is your ma’s 
—that is—well, it’s yours, now, I reckon.” 
He helped her into the back seat with 
Elly. He seated himself before the wheel, 
He turned to 
her, solemnly. “I suppose you’d like to go 
right over to see your—to view the re- 
mains. She’s—they’re at Breitweiler’s Un- 
dertaking Parlors. I kind of tended to 
everything, like your son-in-law’s telegram 
said. I hope everything will suit you. Of 
course, if you’d like to go over to the hotel 
first. I took a room for you—best they 
had, It’s real comfortable. Tomorrow 
morning we take her—we go to Thebes on 
the 10:15——” 

“The hotel!” cried Magnolia. 
want to sleep on the boat tonight. 
to go back to the boat.” ~ 

“It’s a good three-quarters of an hour 
run from here, even in this car.” 

“I know it. But I want to stay on the 
boat tonight.” 

“It’s for you to say, ma’am.” 


But I 
I want 


HE business street of the little town 

was bustling and prosperous-looking. 
Where, in her childhood river-town days 
the farm wagons and buggies had stood 
hitched at the curb, she now saw rows of 
automobiles parked, side by side. Five-and- 
10-cent stores. Motion pictures. Piggly- 
Wiggly. Popular magazines in the drug- 
store window. She had thought that every- 
thing would be the same. 
Breitweiler’s Undertaking Parlors. Quite 


ca tere 
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a little throng outside; and within an act,,| 
crowd, close-packed. They made way r 
spectfully for Barnato and his party. “W)}, 
is it?” whispered Magnolia. “What are , 
these people here for? What has h» 
pened ?” 

“Your ma was quite a famous person 
these parts, Mrs. Ravenal. Up and doy 
the rivers and around she was quite 
character. I’ve saved the-pieces for you 
the paper.” 

“You don’t mean these ‘people—all th. 
people have come here to see od 

“Yes, ma’am. In state. I hope you do 
object, ma’am. I wouldn’t want to fee! 
done something you wouldn’t like.” 

She felt a little faint. “I’d like them 
go away now.” 

Parthenia Ann, Hawks in her best bls 
silk. Her strong black eyebrows punctuat 
the implacable old face with a kind of s: 
prised resentment. She had not succum)): | 
to the Conqueror without a battle. M: 
nolia, gazing down upon the stern wax 
features, the competent hands crossed i) 
unwilling submission upon her breast, cou | 
read the message of revolt that was stam) 
ed, even in death, upon that strong aii 
terrible brow. Here! I’m mistress of t! 
craft. You can’t do this to me! [I’m Ps 
thenia Ann Hawks! Death? Fiddlestic! 
and nonsense! For others, perhaps. [ut 
not for me. 

Presently they were driving swiftly 0. 
along the smooth asphalt road toward Co|:! 
Spring. _Elly Chipley was telling her tale 
with relish, palpably for the hundredt! 
time. “. seven o’clock in the eveniny 
or maybe a few minutes past and her stan 
ing in front of the lodking-glass in 
room doing her hair. Clyde and me, we 
had the room next to hers, fo’ard, the |as' 
few years, on account I used to do for he r, 
little ways. Not that she was feeble or 
that. But she needed somebody younger to 
do for her, now and then”—with the bri 
dling self-conscious of a girlish 70, 
compared to Parthy’s 80 and over. “We'll, 
I was in the next room, and just thinking 
I’d better be making up for the evening 
show when I hear a funny sound, and then 
a voice I didn’t hardly recognize sort 
squeaks, ‘Elly! A stroke!’ And then 1 
crash,” 

Magnolia was surprised to find hersc!! 
weeping: not for grief; in almost unwilli: 
admiration of this powerful mind and wil! 
that had recognized the Enemy even as !ic 
stole up on her and struck the blow fr 
behind. 

“There, there !” cooed Elly Chipley, plea 
that her recital had at last moved this han: 
some silent woman to proper tears. “There, 
there!” She patted her hand. “Look, No!! 
dear. There’s the boat. Seems funny no! 
to see her lighted up for the show |! 
time of night.” 





AGNOLIA peered through the dusk 

dread in her heart. Would this, too, ! 
changed beyond recognition? A great wh 
long craft docked at the water’s edge. La 
er, yes. But much the same. In the glo 
she could just make out the enormous |! 
ters painted in black against the wh 
upper deck. 


COTTON BLOSSOM FLOATING PAL- 
ACE THEATER, Parthenia Ann Hawks 
Prop. 


And there was the River, It was hi 
with the April rains and the snows t! 
nourished it from all the hundreds of mi! 
of its vast domain—the Mississippi Bas 


Vaguely she heard Barnato—“Just staric: 


out and promised to be the biggest payi! 
season we had for years. Yessir! Cro) 
what they were last fall, and the count 

so prosperous, R Course, we 
aim to bother you with such details now 
Troupe wondering—ain’t no mor: | 
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natural—what’s to become of "em now. 
. Finest show boat on the rivers. 
. Our own electric power plant. . 
Ice machine. © . . « Seats fifteen hundred, 
easy. « 

And there. was the River. Broad, yellow, 
turbulent. Magnolia was trembling. Down 
the embankment, across the gangplank, to 
the lower forward deck that was like a com- 
fortable front porch. The bright semi- 
circle of the little ticket window. A Litle 
group of Negro leungers and dock-hands 
making way respectfully, gently for the 
white folks. The sound of a banjo tinkling 
somewhere ashore, or perhaps on an old 
side-wheeler docked a short distance down- 
stream. A playbill in the lobby. She star- 
ed at it. Tempest and Sunshine. The let- 
ters began to go oddly askew. A voice, 
far away—*“Look out! She’s going to faint!” 

A tremendous effort. “No, I’m not, Pm 
—all right. I don’t think J’ve eaten any- 
thing since early morning.” 

She was up in the bedroom. Dimity cur- 
tains at the windows, fresh and cyisp. Clean. 
Shining. Orderly. Quiet. “Now you just 
get into bed. A hot-water bag. We'll fix 
you a tray and a good cup of tea. To- 
morrow morning you'll be feeling fine again. 
We got to get an early start.” 

She ate, gratefully. Anything I can do 
for you now, Nollie? No, nothing, thanks. 
Well, ’'m kind of beat, myself. It’s been 
a day, I can tell you. Good-night.. Good- 
night. Now I'll leave my door open, so’s 
if you call me—— 

Nine o’clock. Ten. The hoarse hoot of 
aboat whistle. The clank of anchor chains. 
Swish. Swash. Fainter. Cluck-suck against 
the hull. Quieter. More quiet. Quiet. Black 
velvet. The River. Home. 

Kim Ravenal’s 10th letter to her mother 
was the decisive one. It arrived late in 
May, when the Cotton Blossom Floating 
Palace Theater was playing Lulu, Missis- 
sippi. From where the show boat lay just 
below the landing there was little enough 
to indicate that a town was situated near 
by. Lulu, Mississippi, in May, was humid 
and drowsy and dusty .and fly-ridden. The 
negroes lolled in the shade of their cabins 
and loafed at the water’s edge. Thick- 
petalled white flowers amidst glossy dark 
green foliage filled the air with a drugging 
sweetness, and scarlet-petalled flowers stuck 
their wicked yellow tongues out at the 
passer-by. 


(To be continued next week) 





THRILLING SEA STORY COMING 

“The City in the Sea,” an exhilarating ro- 
mance of treasure-hunting and love as two 
men and a girl come to grips, was written 
by H. de Vere Stacpoole, author of many 
popular books. In the strange romantic set- 
ting of a deserted island off the coast of 
Greece, this master writer weaves into this 
unusual tale of English daring a connois- 
seur’s passion and a moving love story. We 
have been fortunate to obtain this story 
for our readers; it is particuarly fine for 
summer reading. It will begin serially in 
the Pathfinder in the issue of August 27. 
Don’t miss it !—Editors. 





BACK TO CRADLE MOVEMENT 

When baby sets up a howl,.what do you 
do? Reeck him to sleep, of céurse. Why 
can’t adults be put to sleep in the same 
manner? Sir Alfred Yarrow, a British sci- 
entist, says they can. “He has constructed 
a bed on rockers for the purpose of rock- 
ing the occupant to sleep. Sir Alfred’s rea- 
son for his invention probably will not ap- 
peal to many people, especially those whe 
dread traveling on the train because of 
their inability to sleep while the cars are 


‘in motion. The scientist found that while 


traveling he could always sleep better when 
the train was moving than when it was 
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standing still. This suggested his cradle 
bed which rocks back and forth about 80 
times a minute. Nausea is prevented by 
making the movements somewhat irregular. 





ORIGINATED DAIRY REGISTRATION 


Gerrit Smith Miller, of Peterboro, N. Y., 
raised the first heifer registered in the 
first Holstein Herd Book of America, which 
now has more than 1,000,000 entries. In 
1869, with a herd of three cows and a bull 
imported from Holland, he made the first 
day-to-day record of milk production. And 
this man who originated dairy registration 
and revolutionized milk production in the 
United States is still on the job as a dairy 
farmer despite his more than 80 years, It 
was nearly 60 years ago that Miller took 
the first production record. At that time 
the yield of.a good cow was estimated at 
3500 to 4000 pounds annually. The present 
world’s champion cow, Segis Prospect, 
which traces to the Miller registered herd, 
has a record of 37,000 pounds of milk in 
12 months, The Miller herd today, known 
as the Kriemhild herd, numbers 40 head, all 
of which have the blood of the original herd 
in their veins. 





UNIFORMS SHOULD BE UNIFORM 


Our soldiers wear what are styled uni- 
forms. But the cotton clothes worn by our 
troops since the World war hardly deserve 
the name uniform. They present nearly 
evéry conceivable shade and color of khaki, 
The War Department announces that this 
situation will be remedied. The uniforms 
are to be uniforms in fact as well as name. 
All the cotton uniforms purchased during 
the war and since will be subjected to a 
bleaching process in army laundries and 
re-dyed in a uniform olive drab shade. The 
process to be used was worked out by the 
Burean of Standards and several commer- 
cial companies. 





It is estimated that on an ordinary sum- 
mer day 300 people working in yan office 
building will give off about two tons of 
perspiration. 
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MAKE $25.00 Daily 
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Elliott Bradley, 241 VanSuren, Dept. BF-8, Chicago 


FREE HAIR REMEDY 


Prof. a H. Austin, over 40 years a 
hair and scalp specialist, will hy to 
you, FREE, that ns. amazi iscev- 
ery Is positively the best met thod x known to 
science to step falling hair, itching scalp, 
remove dandruff, grow new hair, and put 
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Trial Sex Hair Remedy Sent Free 
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ARE YOU BASHFUL? 


Nervous? Easily embarrassed in company? Shy among 
strangers, afraid of your superiors, paeartul of the 
future, or timid with the opposite sex? 

These faults are easily overcome—when you under- 
stand the reasons. Only 25 cents in coin or stamps 
will bring my explanatory book on Nervous Troubles 
and 7 how to overcome your complaint. 
Write at once 


Richard a. £2 127 Fiatiron Bidg., New York 




















Rheumatism 


Even severest cases have been relieved 
FULL QUICK with Dr. Fox’s Rheumatism Tab- 
$1 BOX lets. 20 years’ record-of-relief to thou- 
SENT ON sands. Full $1 box will be sent you ON 
TRIAL. Must give ae Sr costs noth- 

















TRIAL ing! No money now; pay AFTER bene- 
fited. Send name and poy Ba TODAY to 
Fox Medicine Co.,. 1655 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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LUTCH holds 
False Teeth 


tight in the mouth 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushida; holds the plate so 
snug it can't rock, dropor be played with. You caneat 
and talk as well as you did with your own teeth. Don't 
endure loose plates another day. PW Kiatch willend your 
troubles. 50c at druggists. If your druggist hasn't it, 
have him order it for you. If he will not, don't waste 
money > a ut write us. We will mail you 
when satisfied. 


HART 3 & co., Box 2202.C, Elmira, N.Y. 


STOMACH 


Eat all you want, what you wont, when you want to. 


Got rid of Dyspepsia Indigestion, Catarrh of i Baldine, 


coe Constipation, Headache, etc. 
Sead 10¢ to help pay cost of 


mailing ct oS PRE! a 















No matter how severe or long- 
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what treatmests you have tried, order this Peptopad TODAY 
DR. 6. C. YOUNG CO., Dept. S JACKSON, MICH. 
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if You Have Enlarged or Diseased Tonsils 
avoid operation by the use of Tonsol. Guaranteed to cure or 
E. J. McCANN, DEPT. P, 803 ST.. ELMIRA, NEW Y' 
AG ENT windows, sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, 
mops. Costs less than brooms. Over 
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WHAT’S WHAT IN THE SHOPS _ 
* New York 

Soft shoulder flowers are very much 
in vogue. But why buy? 

Such a lovely one can be easily made 
from ribbon five inches wide. About a 
third of a yard of ribbon will make one 
flower, but if a large flower is desired 
the ribbon should be longer. Cut in 
long narrow petals not quite an inch 
wide. Gather at the top as shown in 
sketch and twist a piece of thin wire 
around to hold it im place. Then wrap 
the end of the wire in a narrow piece of 
@reen ribbon to represent the stem. The 




















I?’s Easily Made 


ribbon may be of soft silk for a droop- 
ing flower or taffeta for a crisp one, 
and if a more natural effect is desired 
the ends may be dipped in a darker dye. 

Eleanor 


Killing Moles in Lawns 

The problem of mole control, says the 
Biological Survey, is getting rid of in- 
dividual animals that are giving trouble 
on lawns rather than killing all moles 
indiscriminately, for moles must be 
credited. with destroying large num- 
bers of injurious insects and their lar- 
vae, Trapping, according to the Survey, 
is the surest and most practicable 
method. 

The traps in common use which giv 
the best results all depend on one sort 
of mechanism for releasing the spring; 
that is, a broad tripper-pan intended to 
rest directly over a depressec& spot in 
the mole’s runway when the trap is set. 
As the mole heaves up the depressed 
portion of the runway in its attempts to 
repair it, the contrivance designed to 
kill him is released. It may be of the 
spike type or two pairs of jaws that 
close firmly across the runway. As 
these traps can be set without introduc- 
ing anything in the runway to excite 
the mole’s suspicion, success 6r failure 
in their use depends largely on the 
operator’s observation and knowledge 
of the mole’s habits, Small steel traps 
or ordinary snap mouse traps are use- 


Xl Around the Home 











less, as the mole will burrow either 
under or to one side .of the trap. 

No dependable method of poisoning 
moles has thus far been worked out. 
Some degree of success has-been ob- 
tained with raisins, grasshoppers, bits 
of meat, and soaked corn, poisoned with 
strychnine and introduced into the run- 
ways. Caustic lye, introduced in spoon- 
ful doses, through small holes made 
into the runway every eight or 10 feet, 
has proved effective. The holes should 
be closed after the lye is dropped in. 
Calcium cyanide dust, blown into the 
burrows with a dust gun made for the 
purpose, will kill the-animal if it 
reaches it. Repeated leveling of the 
mole ridges with a heavy roller is ad- 
vised on any lawn injured by moles. 


Cosmetics Increasing 


The American Chemical Society sur- 
vey discloses that the cosmetic industry 
in the United States has increased 600 
percent since the World war. Thereare 
now more than 600 great industrial 
plants in this country doing nothing but 
turning out beauty aids. 

But women are not the only users of 
this vast supply of cosmetics. Men use 








| Coolidge Economy Cake 


made during the 
Tasty de- 


Cheapest cake 
present administration! 
spite its small cost. 

Requires two eggs, half cup sugar, 
one tablespoon butter, half cup milk, 
one cup flour, a pinch of salt and two 
tablespoons of baking powder. | 

To the well beaten eggs, add the 
sugar and mix thoroughly. Put the 
milk and butter in a saucepan and 
heat to point where it boils, then-beat 
it into the egg-and-sugar mixture. 
Add the dry ingredients, sifting once. 
Pour into well greased pans and bake 
in medium hot oven about 15 minutes. 
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astringent§ after shaving. They also 
use talcum powder to soothe the visage 
rasped and scraped by the razor. Al- 
though the men do not use lip sticks to 
redden their lips, clerks at the toilet 
goods counter claim that men frequent- 
ly buy sticks of a very slightly scented 
pomade to prevent lip chapping. 

Hair tonics, shampoo preparations, 
hair dyes, skin lotions,deodorants, non- 
perspirants and depilatories are by no 
means all used by the ladies. Men are 
probably greater users of hair tonics 
than women, as they are also of the 
various “greases” designed to keep the 
hair sleek and plastered down. 

Women have been quickest to wel- 
come the many deodorants and non- 
perspirants, but more than one man 
uses cream depilatory to remove un- 
sightly hairs from hisearsand the backs 
of his hands. Although a fewsilly wom- 
en are over-doing the use of cosmetics 
and “makeup,” thousands are using 
them with discretion and good taste. 

Among these products creams, rouges 
and powders are said to rank first in 






annual value—over $34,000,000. :Dent; 
frices come second. Last year we us..; 
over $25,000,000 worth of dentifrices, | 
say nothing of mouth washes and g:; 
gles to sweeten the breath. As a res! 
of their “mouth consciousness” Ame: 
icans are said to have the best ke) 
_teeth in the world. The other clas, 
of cosmetics totaled more than $14 
000,000. 


that mother need not pore over a st: 
in hot weather. 


moved. 
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Helpful Hints 
Take the “e” out of Sunday feast 








In Olympia, Wash., fish are offer: 
for sale with the head, tail and fins | 
It has boosted business. 

The composition of a balanced fert 
zer is usually indicated by numb: 
thus 5-8-7. The first means the prop: 
tion of nitrogen in the mixture, the s. 
ond the proportion of phosphates, »\:/ 
the third the proportion of potash. 

Perhaps those who kick about 
much of that great American dish, |), 
con and eggs—do not appreciate ho. 
nutritious it is. Here is an ideal union 
of vitamins. What one lacks the other 
supplies. Now eat your breakfast. 

White snakeroot is a poison. Milk 
from cows thus poisoned produ 
“milksick” which is often fatal. 

A medium syrup for cold pack c: 
ning of fruit can be made of three parts 
of sugar to two parts water. Stir 
thoroughly before heating and bring 
slowly to a boil. 


What the Door Stop Will Wear 


Here is a suggestion for the guest 
room that is useful as well as attracti\: 
An empty quart bottle of any descrip 
tion may be used. When filled with 
sand or pebbles it is ready to be dress«il 
for company. 

Beginning at the top, just cover tlie 
bottle with a heavy white material, 
smoothing out the part to be used 1s 
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Sis 
Utilizing the Useless 

the face. Brown wool can be used (oF Ye 
hair. Stitch across the top and twis! '" v 
a knob at the back. Then gather the  § 





skirt, with sleéves attached, around (!¢ 
neck. Cover this with a double squirt 
of organdie, cross in front and tic * 
piece of ribbon around for a wis! 
When the sleeves are gathered at |!" 
wrist cut a piece of cardboard for |" 
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Patterns may be purchased at 15¢ from the 
| Fashion Editor, Pathfinder, Washington, D.C. 
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hand and sew it in. The cap is cut 
round to fit the top of the bottle. A bit 
of ribbon completes the costume. With 
some ink and a pen make the eyes, nose 
and mouth, and color the lips and 
cheeks with water color. 


Hard to Exterminate 


A farmer-reader says that the only 
successful method he has found to get 
rid of crows—and he has tried many— 
is to trap them. He uses a big cage 
made of ordinary poultry wire. It is 
placed in the field. Crows are attracted 
by corn sprinkled on the inside. The 
gate, operated from a blind, closes their 
escape. 

It’s tedious wet, but it often pays. 





“Warm” Colors For Brunettes 


If you are a brunette, advises Miss 
Grace C. Dimelow, clothing expert of 
Temple university, Philadelphia, wear 
“warm” colors, such as brown, red, 
orange and purple. If you are a blond, 
she says, choose the “cold” colors, in- 
cluding blue, green and violet. But 
whether your are a blond or a brunette 
you can wear white, provided your skin 
is fair and your figure not too heavy. 
Both white and black, says this au- 
thority, make the facial features stand 
out in relief. She advises stout women to 
choose smooth materials, and the slen- 
der to choose the woolly, fuzzy stuffs. 





DIFFERENT SMILES DESCRIBED 


“There are smiles that make us happy, 
there are smiles that make us glad,” etc. 
And there are smiles of different kinds, too. 
According to Dr. G. H. M. Krohn, professor 
of medicine at the University of Oslo, the 
sweet social smile differs from a real spon- 
taneous smile of pleasure. This was re- 
vealed through a special study made by the 
professor. The emotional movements of 
the spontaneous smile, he says, are due to 
an entirely different kind of nervous mech- 


anism from those of the voluntary or so-,| 


cial smile. He claims the study presented 
evidence to show that when one type of 
smile mechanism is in action the other is 
shut off. Some normal persons, Dr. Krohn 
found out, are unable to control the nerve 
mechanism used in producing a frown vol- 
untarily. When asked to frown such per- 
sons are unable to do so even though they 
‘can frown readily when angry or disap- 
pointed. 





Variety’ s the very spice of life 
That gives it all its maven, Cowper. 








Descriptions of Latest Fashions 


5888—This stylish model is becoming to youthful figures 
of 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. A 38 
inch design will require 5% yards of 32 inch material. 
To face the vestee with contrasting material will require 
% yard 20 inches wide. 

5687—A splendid sports model designed for 34, 36, 38, 
40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. .A 38 inch design 
will require 1% yards for the blouse and 1% yards for 
the skirt, of 40 inch material. 

5894—Youthful and becoming fs this dressy model es- 
pecially designed fer 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. A 16 year 
design will require 3% yards of 32 inch material together 
with 5 yard of contrasting material for yoke facing. Por 
gash of ribbon 2 yards will be required. 


5898—A good model for the schoolgirl of 6, 8, 10 and 
12 years. A 12 year design will require 2% yards of 40 
inch material if the dress is made with long sleeves. If 
made with short sleeves 2% yards will be required. A 
sash of ribbon will require 2 yards. 

5882. simple and “easy to make” a designed 
— wo! of medium build. This Slessing model re- 

of 36 inch material together with % yard 
of baa material for facing en yoke, pockets, straps 
and sash. 


5902—The little miss will be pleased this frock. 

Designed for 2, =~ 6 and 8 years. A 4 year design re- 

quires 1% wands of 32 inch material together with % yard 

of material for side portions and facings on 
eae a 

“4, 6,40 30 Fears for the little miss 

yearn A Ort year will require 1% 
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“SILKS” FREE ¥ 
NY PAR Tees 
{] li Make $6 to $10 a Day 
| | | Be our representative in your lecality and 
take ordess fos all kinds of piece goods by 
the yard. We will give you abso’ 
freea pattern and enough of our gor- 
geous silks to make a dress for your- 
self. You can carn a surprisingly 
large imcome just calling on your 
friends and neighbors and showing 
les of eb iful materials di- 
rect from the mills at factory prices. 

Save customers one-half of retail prices. 

to $10 a day is easy to make selling 
women these exquisite georgettes, fou- 
lards, crepe de chene, satin-backed 
crepes, voiles, linens, ginghams. 

No Experience Necessary [4% 
Mrs. Marion Rolph, Penn.,earned $60her Bi 
first week, Agnes Olsen, Wis., averages 
‘a $7 a day in her spare time. You will 
surely do as well, Write today for full 
details. We send a pattern and suffi- 
cient silk for a lovely dress FREE to 
our representatives. Write NOW. 
American Fabrics Co., Dept. 60 
4th & Pium Sts., Cincinnati, O. 



















































JUST OUT—FASTEST 
SELLING INVENTION OF THE AGE 


Amazing Rubber Jar 
Quickly, easily ge - seals Mason “f/f 3 
ars, bottles, cans, 


tops of all 
inds. Molded rubber “th “threade”” give 100% 
leverage. Affords natural, vise-like grip 
= awkward like metal wrench. Protects 
hand against cages s and heat. Noth- / 
ing likeit. Every wife buys on sight. 


MAKE *90 A WEEK atieu 


A Mehtatoa-tast seller. Simply show s and ‘ike euie po 
| Oo experience ed. show you how. 
for Catalog of this and 47 ether. Quality Rubber 
Direct from Akron, the Rubber City: Write 
— for FREE Selling Outfit and all particulars, 
ISTEE MANUFACTURING CO., 108 Gar St., Akrom Ohio 


HAY FEVER 
ASTHM CAUSE 





DISCOVERED 


Write for interesting booklet on Doctor 
Fugate’s discovery of the basic cause of hay 
fever and asthma. No cost. No obligation. 
Simply address Dept. 161, Fugate Co., 126 
S. Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PIMPLES 


Cleared Up—often in 24 hours. To prove 
you caa be rid of Pimples, Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the face or body, 


Barbers’ Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, 
Olly or Shiny Skin, ‘stmply send me your name and address 
today—no cost—no obligation. CLEAR-TONE tried and 
tested in over 100,000 cases—used like toilet water—is sim- 
ply magical in prompt results. You can repay the favor by 
telling your friends; tf not, thelossismine. WRITE TODAY. 


E. S. GIVENS, 420 Chemical Bldg. Kansas City, Me, 


WEEK FREE 

Short breathing relieved 
in 36 to 48 hours; swelling reduced in 15 
to 20 days. Regulates the heart, corrects 
the liver and kidneys. Purifies the entire 


system. Collum Dropsy Remedy Company; 
Dept. 160, Atlanta, Ga. 


Send Us Your Films 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER. Your next roll developed Se. 
Prints 3e each. Beautiful 6x 10 mounted enlargement 


FLEET PHOTO SERVICE vept?S, “washinaten, D- c. 


URIFY YOUR BILE 


Best to get rid of Gas, Colic Spells, Indigestion, Heart- 
burn, Aute-Intexication, Biliousness, Gall- Troubies-(Galistenes) 
My 32-page illustrated booklet ove ali FREE, 
M. E. Unger. Opt. 445. 22 Quincy St., Chicago, Ht. 


Sixth and Seventh Book of Moses ®8<* oc: es 


log free. STAR BOOK CO., Dept. J, CAMDEN, N. 4. 


BANKRUPT and RUMMAGE SALES Sart gos, turiching 


everything. Distributors, Dpt 170.429 W. 


Watches ficcticot, peste, rerthen Sts, few York 
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of¥, LUCID INTERVALS 


Wealthy Father—I am sorry, but I can’t 
give my consent-to your marriage with my 
daughter. 

Impecunious Lover—Oh, confound it all, 
then at least let me out by the side door. 
You see, all my creditors are waiting in 
front. 


“I suppose your wife always wants to 
have the last word.” 

“Not at all she prefers to keep right on 
talking.” : 


George—There goes a fellow that whistles 
at danger. 

Sam—He must be a very brave fellow. 
Who is he? 

George—A locomotive engineer. 





Portly One—No, young man, words do 
not matter. It is only deeds that matter; 
words never count. 

Young One—That depends. Have you 
ever sent a telegram?—Paris Rire. 


Constable—You say the judge is absent- 
minded? 

Clerk—Well, in court today he dismissed 
the prisoner, sentenced the jury, scratched 
his desk, and hit himself on the head with 
the gavel. 


“Would your experience confirm the pop- 
ular notion that there is a sense of honor 
among thieves?” said the visitor to the 
prison chaplain. 

“Well—no. There may be exceptions,” 
returned the chaplain, “but, generally 
speaking, I find thieves just about as bad 
as other people.” 


Stenographer—Say, when I took this job 
with you I didn’t understand that it in- 
eluded a lot of petting. 

Boss—But, my dear, you’re-not going to 
quit so soon, are you? 

Stenographer—I will if I don’t get more 
money. 


“I’ve been so anxious, dad, to find out 
whether your operation on Mr. Bullion was 
successful.” 

“Yes, yes. 
of time.” 

“Oh, so serious as that?” 

“Serious? I should say so! Another day 
er two and he would have recovered with- 
out it!” 


“What’s Al Hickok receiving congratu- 
lations for?” 

“His wife tried to poison him by putting 
eyanide of potassium in his coffee, but he 
has swallowed so much government-poi- 
soned liquor that he’s immune.” 


But I was only in the nick 


“At last, my angel,” said the happy man 
after he had settled with the minister, “we 
are really and truly one.” 

“Theoretically, yes,” rejoined the bride, 
*but, from a practical standpoint, it will 
be advisable to order dinner for two.” 


A young’ couple had just married ~ and 
wére celebrating their first evening together 
at one ‘of the night clubs in Washington. 
They had purposely selected a table off 
im a dark corner where they wouldn’t be 
pried upon by meddlesome eyes. The lov- 
trs were whispering sweet nothings to each 
other and imagined that they were on some 

: ‘ : 


deserted island by themselves when a 
white-aproned servant confronted them. 
“What would. you like to have?” asked the 
genial waiter. 

“A honey-moon sandwich,” replied the 
young man, hungrily. 

“What do you mean by a ‘honey-moon 
sandwich’?” inquired the waiter. 

“Just lettuce alone,” said the newlywed. 


“Yes,” said the’ bankrupt, “I lost my for- 
tune reaching for an ideal.” 

“How noble! And what was the ideal?’ 

“A bigger fortune than I had.” 


“IT can’t imagine why Smith should be so 
angry with his son. The boy acted on in- 
struction.” 

“In what way?” 

“His father advised him to go out and 
find an opening, and the next thing the 
youngster did was te write and tell his 
father he was in a hole.” 


Joe—My wife never asks me where I go. 

Lee—You don’t say so! 

Joe—Yes; she’s always with me to see 
for herself! 


Hub—You are extravagant. 
money for unnecessary clothes. 

Wife—Absurd! Unnecessary clothes are 
not in fashion. 


AM, YY 
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You spend 





Little runt—I s’pose some guys’d com- 
plain because they couldn’t ‘see the pa- 
rade.—Judge. 


The owner of an estate on ,which there 
was a lake was annoyed to see a stranger 
fishing therein. He approached the tres- 
passer and began to abuse him. “This 
lake,” he said, “is privately owned and I 
stocked it myself. You must go away at 
once.” 

“Just a minute, sir,” said the fisherman 
calmly. “What did you stock the lake with?” 

“Trout,” was the answer. “And I won’t 
have—” 

“That’s all right, sir,” said the trespasser 
unconcernedly. “I’m fishing for pike.” 


Two tourists, on passing a farm, saw a 
hay shed on fire, and the first man said: 
“John, of what three writers does that re- 
mind you?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Dickens, Howitt, Burns.” 


Charlie—I wish I could go to Europe now. 

Charlotte—Why ? 

Charlie—I’ve finally learned to read a 
menu. 


“I have always had a presentiment,” she 
said, “that I should die young.” 

“Well, dearie,” remarked her. woman 
friend, “you didn’t after all, did you?” 


Edith—You say Maud lost her engage- 
ment ring. How? f oS 
Marie—Washing her hands of Jack. 


A young man proposed to a girl and was 
accepted. After their first tender trans- 
ports were over they fell into serious talk. 


“Now that we are engaged,” said the girl, 
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“we must begin to economize. Promise me 
darling, that you won’t do anything y», 
can’t afford.” 

The young man laughed grimly. “If 
promised you that,” he said, “I’d have | 
break off our engagement.” 


Salesman—I’m just back from a tw» 
weeks trip to Chicago. 
Friend—Congratulations! 


“Stanley, dear,” she said, after she ha 
accepted him, “you wouldn’t think 
strange if I were to ask you to sign a litt 
paper to the effect that we are engage 
would you?” Stanley was far too happy | 
think anything strange, and he signed t! 
document. Then she sat down beside hi: 

“Dearest,” said Stanley, breaking |! 
silence at last, “tell me why you wanted n 
to sign that paper. Haven’t you impli 
confidence in my affection?” 

“Oh, yes,” she sighed; “but, darling, I’ 
been fooled so many times!” 


“TI couldn’t decide among by beaus, so | 
told them all to see papa.” 

“Well?” 

“Now I’m worse off than ever; papa ga\ 
his consent to every one of them.” 


“Look here,” shouted the agitated cu 
tomer, rushing into the drugstore, “y: 
gave me strychnine instead of quininc.’ 

“Then that will be 10 cents more,” sai: 
the druggist. 


A friend was showing a Scotsman roun: 
his cutlery factory. “Here’s a souvenir {\ 
you, Mac,” he said, when the visit was ove’, 
and handed him a pocket-knife. “But,” | 
added, “you'll have to give me a penny | 
it, so that it cannot cut our friendship.” 

With some reluctance the Scot searche:! 
his pockets and at last produced a nicke!. 
“Have ye got change?” he asked, anxious! 


“Sorry,” replied his friend. “I’m afraid 
I haven't.” 
Mac thought for a minute. “Then ye can 


just gie me four more knives,” he said. 


She—I do believe women’s dresses are be- 
coming shorter. 
He—Yes, much more becoming. 


Peter (reading aloud one of his comp. 
sitions)—Just then, five minutes past !” 
sounded from the belfry of the castle— 

Mother—But no clock could strike fis: 
minutes past 12. 

Peter—Oh, yes, it could. 
utes slow. 


It was five min 





Old Lady—You were drunk again |::! 
night. You’ve been sleeping with you! 
feet on the pillow. 

Old Man—Now I understand why 
thought my head was aching. It was on 
my corns——Rome Tribuna Iilustrata. 


Husband—Well, thank the Lord, the ce 
is finally paid for! 

Wife—Isn’t that/splendid? Now we ca” 
turn it in on a new one, 


Blink—Does your wife talk much? 
Blank—She does all the talking in 01 
family. Say, if I were suddenly stricke® 
deaf and dumb, it would probably be s'< 

or eight weeks before she’d find it out. 
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Gems 5 from Exchanges 


Please Explain 
Saint Thomas Times (Pembina county, 
N. Dak.)—The Memorial day procession will 
form at 1:30 on Sunday. The-Times urges 
that all citizens be absent that day. 
Sent in by Rev.A. A. Huebsch, Drayton, N. Dak. 


Keep on the Same Side 

Pathfinder—It is unsafe to eat uncooked 
pork. To be on the same side, alway cook 
it well. 

Sent in by Franklin Stewart, Silver Creek, N. Y. 
For Shame! 

Everett (Mass.) Herald—(adv.)—William 
M. Fisher. House and Window Cleaning. 
Spring is Here. How about those dirty 
widows. 

Sent in by W. T. Vaughan, Everett. 























Po’ Li'l Lambs 





Salisbury (N. C.) Post—Occasionally a 
coyote kills a ewe on the sheep ranches of 
the far West but the motherless lamb 
doesn’t always starve. This little boy has 
brought up 25 “bottle baby” lambs on the 
Arizona ranch where he lives. 


Looks Like Bigamy 
Westerly (R. I.) Sun—Her arrest took 
place last night when she was found with 
, U. S. coast guard, and assigned 
to ‘the ‘destroyer Trippe, to whom she was 
married last Tuesday. 


So We’ve Observed 
Kansas City paper—(adv.)—FOR SALE 
Restaurant, dirt cheap. 


It Must be Some Road 
Fort Dodge (Iowa) Messenger—TODAY’S 
ROADS AND WEATHER OVER STATE: 
Des Moines—Good; cloudy. Burlington— 
good; part cloudy. Ottumwa—O God; 
cloudy. 
TRse'tis br Chsiton Oitiatenss Cat Creek, Mont. 


Now for the “Anvil Chorus” 

Des Moines (Iowa) Register—Leading 
parts in the senior class play at Roosevelt 
high were taken by Doyle Hammer, Donald 
Mallet and Beatrice Flutter. 

Sent in by Walter H. Beam, State House, Des Moines. 


Bet You a Scent! 

Sacramento (Cal.) Bee—Many advocates 
of the bill assert the state anti-gambling 
law is fragrantly violated in Reno and other 
towns. 








Sent in by G. D. Deitz, Arbuckle, 


Keeping Within the Law 
Troy (N. Y.) Times—While locked up in 
the Rensselaer county jail he attempted 
suicide by hanging on two occasions under 
the farm and markets law. 
Sent in by F. RB. Sample, Schaghticoke. 


They Build "Em High in Kansas 
Sylvan Grove (Kans,) Neys—The frame 
work on the new seven-story modern bun- 
salow which is being erected by Mr. Samuel 
Shaffer is up. 
Sent in by H. J. Van Leewen, Vesper. 


Expensive Devotion 
Sacramento (Cal.) Union—President 
Coolidge’s pastor this summer is Ralph 
Lium, 20-year-old divinity student from 
Carleton college, at Northfield, Minn. He 
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is conducting summer services at Hermo 
S. Dak., where the president attends church 
at $50 a month. 

~ Sent in by Ned Baugh, Sacramento, 


Call This One, Mr. Hog Caller 
New Castle (Pa.)—News—(adv.)—FOR 
SALE: White chestnut sow, one year old, 
six feet long, three feet high. Andy Stalma, 
1205 Cascade st. 
Sent in by George W. V. Patterson, New Castle. 





Personal Property in Fact 
San Francisco (Cal.) Examiner—(adv.)— 
PARTIES having any claim on trunks, bags, 
clothes, etc., left at Cove Hotel, 168 Eddy 
st., will be sold for expenses. 


Probably a Pump Connected with This 
Colorado Springs (Colo.) Farm News— 
(adv.)—FOR SALE: 30 head of good young 
milk cattle, mostly all steers. E. A. Green, 
Eastonville. 
Sent in by Mrs. B. BE. Baker, Fountain. 


Why Farmers Fail 
Missouri paper—He cut 500 bundles of 
cats from five acres of ground. 
Sent in by G. B. Armstrong, Tangier. 


“With This Ring I Thee Weld” 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Tribune—(adv.)— 
MARRIED coupe, farm N. Dak Top pay. 
Letter, ticket here. Norwegian or Swedish; 
no children. Plaza Employment, 321) Mar- 
quette. 





Sent in by E. Sims, Pequot. 


Fatal Surprise 
Maryville (Tenn.) Times—Clay Long was 
found dead in bed Tuesday morning. When 
called for breakfast he failed to answer 
and going to his bed found he was dead. 
Sent in by Hubert C. Welsh, Maryville College. 


Permanent, Remember! 

Hazleton (Pa.) Standard-Sentinel—(adv.) 
—FOR RENT: Two nice large furnished 
rooms for two or three permanent gentle- 
men, Apply 83 South Laurel street. 

Sent in by Charles H, Wolfe, Freeland. 


Add Odd Accidents 
Madelia (Minn.) Times-Messenger—The 
many friends of Mrs. Joe Noonan will be 
glad to hear she is getting along fine after 
having infection in her gums by having 
some guests at the Robert Strohn home. 
Sent in by O. B. C., Madelia. 


WHAT DOLLY MADISON STARTED 


Did you eat three gallons of ice cream 
last year? 

If you didn’t somebody else got part of 
your share, for the experts tell us 324,- 
665,000 gallons were eaten in the United 
States in 1926, and that makes nearly three 
gallons apiece for every man, woman and 
child. Our people ate 2,000,000 gallons of 
ice cream last year more than they did the 
year before. 

About 115 years ago Dolly Madison first 
served ice cream in the White House. At 
that time it was a novelty. Now 50,000 
persons, drawing $75,000,000 evéry year in 
salaries, are employed in the industry. But 
in spite of its great size the ice cream in- 
dustry uses less than four per cent of the 
milk produced in the country. 


THE LIVING DEATH 


It took the human race three thousand 
years to find a palliative for leprosy, that 
hideous disease known since Bible times as 
living death. In Burma Joseph F. Rock, 
the explorer, found the chaulmoogra tree, 
the oil of which is quite effective in ar- 
resting leprosy. The new treatment was in- 
troduced in the leper colonies of Hawaii 
almost immediately and within two years 
about 200 victims of the terrible disease 
were returned to the land of the living. 











The advantage of living does not consist 
in length of days but in the right employ- 
ment of them,—Montaigne, 
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accomplished means ee a am little 25-grain de- 
vice known as Magic Dot. So different from cumber- 
gome ox-harness trusses with their ° 
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No wonder Magic Dot is praised sicians as “an 
suai lew r pra by physicians as “an 


Hernia Often Disappears 


Magic Dot actually assists Nature in many cases to 
Cause complete disappearance of the hernia. For it } 
makes possible a light, flesh-soft padlet that breathes 
air with every movement of the body! Permits freer 
circulation of blood around the affected area. Anchor- 
ed firmly, can’t slip. Washes fresh and sweet in a jiffy! 

See [t First 

By a special arrangement you can now gee it in your 
own home without obligation to wear it. The inventor 
does not ask for a penny until Magic Dot has proved 
its case. Mail the coupon for details of this unique 
offer. -Get Free our book on hernia relief and a clever 
sample of Airtex. Act at once. 

NEW SCIENCE INSTITUTE | 

1839 Clay Street Steubenville, Ohie 


ve ! 
“sain 





1839 Clay St., Steubenville, Ohio 
Send illustrated booklet, no-cost sample of Airtex, and de- 
tails of your “See-it-First” offic. This does not obligate me 
in any way. 


Name 





Address 
City 














Kidney, Bladder, 
Prostate Trouble 


If you suffer pain of inconvenience from 
these troubles, you should write for free infor- 
mation about the amazing treatment. known as 
Rudoiph’s Prostatis, which is a simple Home 


Treatment that is fully guaranteed. 


This information may be of untold value to 
you and obligates you in noway. Write today to 


W. B. WAY CO., 18 WESTOVER ARCADE, KANSAS CITY, MO. 





painful i 
piles? WHYTE-FOX Ointment guaran- 
tees to relieve. Atdruggists and barbers, 


Sample Free Free Send your name and address and 
(2) two-cent stamps for trial tube, 


T LUCKY TIGER REMEDY COMPANY 
Dept. 290 Kansas City, Mo. 








Genuine Corliss Laced Stocking 


Immediate Retief for Varicose veins, open sores 
or swollen limbs, and all leg troubles. The Best— 
Yet least expensive support. The 


Corliss Laced Stocking 


works wonders. Laces like a legging—no rubber, 
washable, cool and light. Recommended by thou- 
sands of physicians. ‘Send for Booklet No. $ 


Corfise Limb Specialty Co, 
25 Tremont S Boston, Mass. 
fieg.0 $.Pat.Oft. Sole rene in U.S. 





Heals Leg Trouble 


Viscose Method stops pain from Varicose Veins, 
Milk Leg, Phiebitis. Reduces swollen legs. 
Positively heals leg sores while you work, Send 
now for FREE BOOK. P. A. Viscose Co,, 1038 
8. Alvarado St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Cost of One! 


: As room house has 7 windows on the northwest side downstairs, so it takes 
SOME heat! The Bulldog doesn’t burn very much more coal than my old stove 


‘used to, and it heats the whole house, where my stove would heat only the one 


room it was in.”—Ernest H. Marzoli, 72 South Street, Milford, N. H. 


3 Tons Heats 8 Rooms 


“My furnace has been in use for 3 years 
and our eight room house is always warm, 

floors. I used 3 tons of hard coal 
last winter to heat our eight room house. 
You can use anything that will burn in the 
Bulldog. We often warm and remove the 
dampness during a stormy period in sum- 


mer with waste x 
Lester F Coons, Ellenville, N. Y. 


Cuts Coal Bills in Half! 


“Thad a hot air furnace in our seven-room 
house before I got the Bulldog and our 
house was always cold. With the Bulldog 
it only takes Aaif as much coal and we 
had weather below zero, and the house 
was nice and warm in the morning when 
we got up.” 


Jess T. Conrad, 
1211 W. Arch St., Shamokin, Pa, 


2% Tons Heats 5 Rooms 


“There is no heater to compare with the 
Bulldog. I burned 2% tons of coal last 
winter a heated 5 rooms and a bath.” 


Fuel Saved Pays for Furnace 


“This is the second winter I have used the 
Bulldog and the savings in my coal bills 


have paid for mites Spain la. 


No Money Down! 


Small Monthly Payments— Installed Almost as Easily as a Cook Stovef ~ 


The Bulldog is sent to you for inspection. Then, if 
6atisfied, you make only small monthly payments at 
our remarkably low price. Write today. Don’t miss 
this chance to cut down your fuel bills! Jnstall a Bull- 
dog Furnace. It comes to you completely erected — 
goes through any door—fits any height of basement— 
and you install it yourself in less than two hours! In 
fact you can install the Bulldog just about as easily as 


a kitchen cook stove! Don’t put up with the old fash- 
ioned stove heat or some outworn furnace—when you 
can so easily get the greatest advance in scientific 
heating at an astonishingly low price. The Bulldog 
burns almost any kind of fuel, from hard coal to cheap 
screenings. Keeps a wood fire over night. We have 
factory connections in both east and west and ship 
from the nearest point. 


Bulldog Furnace Co., .82%s0 Bros. 
Distribu' 
19th and California Ave., Dept. €-413 Chicago 


Without obligating me in any way, please send me your 
free catalog and special offer on the Bulldog Furnace. 


(Print name and eddress plainly) Have you a basement ep 


Send for FREE Book 


Learn how to have all the heat you want—where you want it. 
Remember the Bulldog is different—and better! It burns ANY 
fuel and LESS of it! Complete combustién of gases saves 25% 


of your fuel bill! Sent for free inspection—then small monthly 
payments at an amazingly 








Name. 





Address. 





Babson Bros., Sole Distributors Dept. C413 


price! Mail Coupon TODAY! 
Furnace Co. 1 St. and California Ave. 
ve Chicago, 111. 





